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! Night and day 
> on the highways 


. and travel we 
tional’s bulk flour trucks ; 
delivering “Bakery Proved” Flours to progressive 
bakers all across the country. 


One reason our bulk truck fleet is constantly 
the go is that we've kept ahead of changes and 
trends since we first pioneered in bulk flour hand- 
ing. Moreover, we have the necessary experience 
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Buy it Baked 
fom your Bakken 


















and engineering know-how to help you solve 
your individual bulk flour problems. 


If you'd like more details on our planning, instal- 
lation, and engineering services — or further in- 
formation on bulk flour handling as it might 
apply to your shop — contact your International 
representative. 


When you think of bulk flour, think of . . . 


wi International 


MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 

















“Bakery Proved’ ® 
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ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
Bakery Products Division 
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THE KAFFEE KLATCH has long been a national 
neighborly institution. And what a market 
it is for bread . . . translated into cinnamon 
toast, caraway toast strips and many other 
tidbits that appeal to feminine appetites. 

















And when that wrapper or label informs 
diet-conscious women that every vitamin- 
packed slice of enriched bread provides fewer 
calories than a normal serving of skim milk— 
what a powerful sales argument! Just two 
good reasons why America’s bakers sell more 
than 41,000,000 loaves of bread every day! 

More and more bakers are using uniform, 
dependable Commander-Larabee flours for 
their baked foods because they have com- 
plete confidence in our milling organization 
which, through specializing in producing 
bakery flours, has earned the reputation of 
being first in bakery flours. 

If you are not already making use of our 
specialized services, why not send a part of 
your business our way? We’ll gladly pay the 
freight on your wire or phone call . . . and 
give you the most pleasing product and 
service you’ve ever had! 


FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS ¢« KANSAS CITY 
| 
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Firms Merge to Form 


Hathaway Industries 


BOSTON—Formation of Hathaway 
Industries, Inc., as a corporation com- 
prising the businesses of Western 
Terminal Elevator Co., Topeka, 
Terminal Elevators, Inc., and Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
along with two baking plants, was 
approved by stockholders of Hatha- 
way at a meeting in Boston, April 30. 

The merging corporations will con- 
tinue their separate identities with 
no change in method of operation or 
in management. 

Under the merger, the officers of 
Ilathaway, Inc., will be John §S 
Slater, chairman; Bermiss R. Horsch, 
president; B. Delmore Doe, treasurer; 
and Charles M. Goldman, secretary 
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Operative Millers Urged to Look for 
New, Low-Cost Production Methods 


MINNEAPOLIS—As a part of the 
two-way street that requires the op- 
erative miller to share the path to 
progress with flour mill management, 
the members of the Association of 
Operative Millers were asked this 
week to help develop new, low-cost 
methods of production and a proper 
diversification of products 

The need for the operative miller 
possessing an awareness of the rela- 
tionship of costs was also stressed 
by Paul T. Rothwell, president of 





USDA Changes Date to Start 
Revised Corn Export Program 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that the revised export program for 
feed grains, under which free market 
supplies will move into export chan- 
nels with export payments-in-kind 
made from Commodity Credit Corp 
stocks, will be started for corn as 
of May 12, instead of May 5 as indi- 
cated in the initial announcement of 
the revised program on April 23. 

The delay in the program is at- 
tributed to the inability of the USDA 
legal staff to get phrasing of certain 
provisions of the subsidy regulation 
ironed out to its complete satisfac- 
tion. The chief difficulty is concerned 
with liquidated damages to USDA 
Wording of that clause has failed to 
satisfy the precise requirements of 
the legal staff. 

This particular provision is said to 
need definite tightening since the 
main document provides that in the 
case where an exporter buys a sub- 
sidy for a specific amount of corn, 
he will be permitted to obtain his 
payment-in-kind certificate immed- 
iately upon posting of a letter of 
credit to insure USDA it will be 
protected in event the _ exporter! 


failed to conclude the export of the 
amount of the commodity obtained 
as the in-kind subsidy payment 
Another delaying factor was said 
to be the tight schedule terminating 
with the planned deadline of May 5 
Just recently the nine-man grain in- 
dustry committee met with Com- 
modity Credit Corp. officials to agree 
on adoption of the major features 
of the regulation, leaving legal draft- 
ing to be decided later. Then after 
the final legal touches had been ap- 
plied, it was necessary to notify all 
CCC field offices of the regulation, 
its legal aspects and inter-office in- 
structions concerning the storage and 


movement of CCC stocks after the 
regulation became effective and to 
supply a supplement to the regula- 
tion itself. 

It is clear from information ob- 
tained from USDA sources that no 
changes are being made or contem- 
plated which will in any way alter 


the basic agreements reached here 


in the final session between the nine- 
man committee and USDA officials 
In the postponement announce- 
ment USDA stated that it will con- 
tinue its sales of corn for export 


through May 9, prior to the opening 
heur of subsidy-in-kind sales which 
(Turn to CHANGE, 
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Bay State Milling Co., Winona, dur- 
ing his welcome on behalf of mill 
management. 

The first general 
62nd annual technical conference and 
trade show May 5 followed meetings 
of the AOM executive and technical 
committees, and featured for the 
first time a men’s luncheon, with the 
compliments of Tobler, Ernst & Tra- 
ber, Inc. (The ladies were enter- 
tained separately by Wallace & Tier- 


session of the 


nan, Inc., at the Pick-Nicollet Hotel’s 
Waikiki Room.) 
Lyle C. Mertz, General Mills, Inc., 


Buffalo, N.Y., president of the AOM 


acted as chairman of the meeting 


The welcome from mill management 
by Mr. Rothwell followed an invoca- 
tion by Dr. Chester A. Pennington 
of the Hennepin Ave. Methodist 


and a wel- 
Kenneth Pe- 


Church in Minneapolis 
come to the city by P 


terson, mayor of Minneapolis 

The full text of Mr. Rothwell's re- 
marks appear elsewhere in this is- 
sue 


Mr. Mertz pointed out that in this 


Minnesota Centennial year, the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers must 
share some of its progress with 
Minneapolis, since many of _ the 
AOM’s conferences have been held 
here, and since the city is a major 
part of milling’s progress. (The text 
of Mr. Mertz’ address to the AOM 
appears as a guest editorial in this 
issue. ) 

The representatives of three com- 
mittees reported on progress—Tibor 
Rozsa, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
upolis, for the technical committee 


George B. Wagner of 


Minne ipolis for the 


Pillsbury in 
sanitation com- 


mittee ind Prof. E. P. Farrell of 
Kansas State College Manhattan 
on the educational committee 
Efficiency, Modernization 
“It is always possible to lower! 
costs,"" Mr. Rozsa emphasized in de- 


tailing the two fields to which man- 
agement and mill operatives should 
pay particular attention—amill operat- 
ing efficiency and mill modernization 

Mr. Rozsa said his technical com- 





mittees and various subcommittees are 
going to concentrate their investiga- 
tions in the months to come on wheat 
conditioning and broader use of in- 
strumentation, particularly for scal- 
ing and weighing 

Continued testing of rodent repel- 


lents, cooperation with the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and “little 
improvement” in the interior qual 


ity of boxcars furnished the industry 
were highlighted during Mr. Wag- 
ner’s report 

Although not approved for labeling 
r made available generally to indus- 


try, Mr. Wagner listed the new ro- 
dent repellent as showing promise 
ind said that the project is being 


continued 


The committee is cooperating with 





AOM COVERAGE 


Editorial coverage 
technical conference 
tion of Operative Millers is being 
handled by George E. Swarbreck, 
Frank W. Cooley, Jr., and J. Rodney 


of the annual 
of the Associa- 


Smith of the Minneapolis office of 
The Northwestern Miller. 





the USDA 


investigation 


stored products insects 
on the milling of stored 
wheat which has been treated with 
Malathion as a residual insecticide 
Sixty-bushel lots of the treated 
wheat will be milled and the result- 
ing flour submitted to complete bak- 
ing tests and three taste panel tests 
ym the baked products 
Concurrently 60 - 
treated witl 
anic gas by the c 


I 
I 


lots of 
hydrocy- 
method 


bushe] 
liquid 
irculation 


wheat 


ff fumigation will be milled and the 
resulting flour tested by laboratory 
methods for residual HCN 


The committee plans to continue 
its close cooperation with the USDA 
xicants 
used in the 
long - time £ protection 0 
wheat Mr. Wagner said. “It might 
SANITATION, pace 


laboratories on the insect t 


which may be safely 





Kansas Legislature Votes Appropriation 


To Rebuild Milling School Facilities 


Kansas leg- 


appropriation 


KANSAS CITY—The 


islature has voted an 








of $1,150,000 from general revenue 
funds of the state for the purpose 
lilding Waters Hall and the 
flou d feed school facilities at 
Kansas State College Manhattan, 
wh were damaged DY fire last 
August. G George Docking is ex- 
pected to sign the appropriation 
measure within a few days Funds 
will ivailable July 1 
In making the appropriation from 
the ee ral revenues of the state, the 
legislature established i policy of 
replac buildings destroyed in such 
disasters from the same source of 
funds which would be used in the 
payment of insurance premiums. The 
state does not carry insurance on 


public buildings 

It probably will be a year and a 
half at least before the new buildin 
will be ready for operation, Dr. John 
Shellenberger, head of the depart- 
flour and feed milling indus- 
K-State, has estimated. Dr 


ment ol 


tries at 


Shellenberger said that plans for the 
milling wing on the building are 


After 


new 


practically complete these 


plans have been checked with the 
architects employed by the college 
they must be sent to the state arch 
tect at Topeka, for drawing of spe 
fications f bids 

Dr. Shellenberger estimated that 
bids are not likely to be let and 
iccepted before next Jan. 1 and that 

is customary to allow 18 months 
to two years for completion of state 
college buildings. Although this pe 
riod might be reduced somewhat by 
reason f the urgent need for the 
facilities, he s i it is unlikely that 
the building could be ready in less 
than 18 months 

The new milling wing planned for 
iddition to Waters Hall will hous 
a new pilot flour mill, alor with 
laboratories and ther facilities for 
both the flour and feed programs 
There will be an increase of about 
1] In space ivailable ft the le- 


partment 
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VF ditorials 


The Fundamental Functions of AOM 


By Lyle C. Mertz 


HIS page has been turned over to a 

distinguished guest contributor who 
will shortly relinquish his position as pres- 
ident of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers. Mr. Mertz, General Mills, Inc., Buffalo, 
in his presidential address at the opening 
of the 62nd annual technical conference in 
Minneapolis May 5, submitted the associa- 
tion, its aims and objects, to a careful anal- 
ysis. He based his thesis on the precepts 
set forth by Prof. Benjamin W. Dedrick, 
AOM’s first president. Next week, as a 
logical sequel to Mr. Mertz’ remarks, The 
Miller will appraise AOM through the eyes 
of management. Several leading millers 
have contributed to the symposium and the 
conclusions drawn will be of paramount 
interest to all members of the industry.— 
EDITOR. 


¥ v 


ROF. Dedrick’s remarks concerning the or- 
Pp ganization of the Fraternity of Operative 
Millers of America leave no doubt regarding the 
intent of the 158 men who in 1896 sent in $3 for 
dues with their applications for memberships in 
the new organization. All of the original concepts 
of the founder of AOM can be found in his state- 
ment concluding other remarks relative to the 
old St. Louis Millers Assn.: “It was at this shop 
meeting ... that the idea came to me of some 
day attempting to found an association on a dif- 
ferent basis . . . more for the education and ad- 
vancement of the operative or practical miller 
Even at that time there was the idea of estab- 
lishing a milling school.” 

The founders of AOM were thinking in terms 
of a technical society. Flour millers in 1895 rea- 
lized that technical obsolescence in thinking could 
he just as d’sastrous as the use of obsolete equip- 
ment, and they chose to take corrective action. As 
milling techniques change and as new materials 
handling methods are introduced, we today have 
the same problem of keeping in touch with latest 
developments. Recognizing this need, the princi- 
pal committees of AOM have designed their pro- 
grams to give every member an opportunity for 
self-improvement and a glimpse of new develop- 
ment within the industry. 


The original question can now be an- 
swered by saying that AOM has not devi- 
ated from its original purpose—to serve as 
a technical society for operative millers. As 
we examined the current function of AOM 
in the light of the original purpose of the 
organization, it was apparent that the 
dreams of the first 150 members have be- 
come a reality. 


Early revisions of the constitution provided for 
district meetings to supplement the annual con- 
ference. The district program has in effect 
brought the conference to the miller, and the re- 
ports of executive committeemen show that all 
of the 14 districts are condycting active programs. 
Here are some statistics taken from the combined 
report of the executive committeemen: 


1. The fourteen districts in the United States 
and Canada held 30 meetings last year. Atten- 
dance at these meetings ranged from 25 to over 
100 persons per meeting. Total attendance for the 
30 meetings was 2,178. 

2. Over 120 technical papers were presented 
at the district meetings and, in addition, district 
organizations sponsored special projects that were 
usually designed to benefit the younger millers 
For example, one district holds a special “Bolters 
and Grinders Day,” and two other districts plan 
to set up comparable projects. 

3. One district has been very successful in 
conducting “Roller Mill” and “Sifter” clinics 
where a major subject is given very thorough 
treatment. 

4. Some districts offer subsidies to qualified 
persons when they enroll in the AOM correspon 
dence course. 

5. Two districts conduct essay contests. At 
least 15 educational institutions are co-operating 
with district organizations by assisting in the 
preparation and presentation of technical pro- 
grams. 


Technical training is not the only fea- 
ture of the district programs that can be 
considered important. The fellowship en- 
joyed at these meetings is of great value, 
and the 60 members of AOM now serving 
as district officers are receiving training 
and gaining experience in leadership. The 
executive vice president Donald S. Eber 
served many years as a successful district 
officer. His paper on district organization 
and operation is a classic. I hope that some- 
day he will rewrite the paper adding com- 
ments based on his further experience as a 
national officer. This new edition could then 
be published in bulletin form. 


Associate members have made a significant 
contribution to the success of district programs 
Executive committeemen have commented on the 
splendid cooperation they receive from allied 
tradesmen. In behalf of AOM I want to pause to 
recognize their effort and to thank them for their 
support. 

The combined reports of the executive com- 
mitteemen indicate that the original purpose of 
AOM is well served by the activities of the dis- 
trict organizations. 

As I review the history of the AOM and as 
we hear reports on current programs, it follows 
that we should also discuss some of our problems 
and then plan a course of action that includes 
consideration and eventual solution of these prob- 
lems. 

There is a possibility that it would be desirable 
to form another district in the Omaha and Sioux 
City area. Many of our members in that area 
find it impossible to attend meetings because of 
the distances involved. Our executive vice presi- 
dent plans to investigate the situation and present 
his recommendation to the executive committee. 

The growth of AOM has given rise to another 


(Turn to FUNCTIONS, page 7) 
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Wheat Pools Offer 
Deficiency Payment 
Plan for Crops 


OTTAWA—A proposed plan for de- 
ficiency payments on wheat, oats and 
barley has been presented to the fed- 
eral cabinet here by representatives 
of the three wheat pools. Based on a 
computation made from Saskatche- 
wan figures purely as a suggested ap- 
proach, the plan calls for a deficiency 
payment for the 1955-56 crop year 
of 22¢ on each bushel of wheat de- 
livered to the Canadian Wheat Board, 
4¢.on oats and 14¢ on barley. The 
payments for the 1956-57 crop year 
would be: Wheat 307, oats 15¢, and 
barley 19¢. 

The pools estimated the cost to the 
federal treasury, without making al- 
lowance for ceiling, at $89 83 million 
for 1955-56 and $138.3 million for 
1956-57. 

The presentation said: “In view of 
the fact it has been indicated that the 
government would favor a ceiling on 
whatever payments might be made, 
we strongly recommend that the ceil- 


ing be not less than $1,500 to any 
one farmer. 
“Once the level of payments has 


been approved, the machinery of the 
Canadian Wheat Board could be used 
to determine the exact amount of 
money involved, and also to make 
the distribution,” the brief said. 

“We are of the opinion, also, that 
if it were the government's wish to 
find out the exact cost of making 
such payments in advance, the infor- 
mation could be quickly computed by 
the Wheat Board staff, providing 
they were advised of the rate of pay- 
ment, and the ceiling to apply,” 
wheat pool representatives stated 

The pools emphasized that the plan 
“does not attempt to solve the so- 
ciological problems of agriculture 
arising from crop failures or uneco- 
nomic production units, but that such 
matters should be dealt with outside 
the deficiency payment plan, rather 
than by attempting to solve the prob- 
lems that it is obviously not designed 
to solve.” 

The plan was drawn up and pre- 
sented “in line with a suggestion 
made by the Hon. Gordon Churchill, 
minister of trade and commerce, on 
Jan. 30, that the pools should work 
out details of a plan for consideration 
of the government,” the pools said 


BREAO iS THE STAFF OF Lire 


Canada Wheat, Flour 


Exports Described 


WINNIPEG—More than a third of 
Canada’s wheat and flour clearances 
for the week ended May 1 was for 
shipment to the U.K. 

The combined movement to all des- 
tinations amounted to 5,725,000 bu. 
and included 705,000 in the form of 
flour. The comparative totals for the 
week previous were 7,697,000 and 
718,000 bu., respectively. 

The latest figure showed 57,000 bu 
in the form of flour cleared to In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement coun- 
tries, compared with 54,000 the week 
previous. 

IWA wheat exports amounted to 
884,000 bu. of this 411.000 bu. were 
for the Netherlands; 406000 bu. for 
Germany, and 67,000 bu. for Belgium 
The class 2 total of 4,136,000 bu. in- 
cluded 2,043 000 bu. for unload in the 
U.K.; 864,000 for China; 677,000 for 
India; 369,000 for Australia, and 131,- 
000 bu. for Germany. Venezuela was 
listed as the destination for 32,000 
bu., while the remaining parcel of 





20,000 bu. was loaded for Japan. 
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John J. Vanier 


John J. Vanier 
Accorded Honor 
By K-State Club 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS 


John J. 
Salina, well-known Kansas 
honored May 3 by the 
Kansas College Block. and 
Bridle Club as one of Kansas “fore- 
most agricultural leaders.” 

A portrait of Mr. Vanier will be 
hung in the gallery of the Block and 
Bridle Club, along with portraits of 
others honored since the recognition 
program was started in 1932 

Mr. Vanier has taken a _ special 
interest in Kansas State College and 
has been active in organizing indus- 
try assistance both to the flour mill- 
ing school and the more recently 
established feed tech program. He 
has served on industry advisory com- 
mittees in both instances. 

Mr. Vanier has extensive interests, 
not only in flour and feed manufac- 
ture, but also the processing of sev- 
eral other agricultural products. He 
is a large producer of livestock, par- 
ticularly Hereford cattle. 

Born on a farm in Pawnee County, 
Neb., Mr. Vanier got his start in 
the flour milling business in the of- 
fice of the Abilene (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co. in 1917, brief ap- 
prenticeship with a grain commission 


Vanier, 
miller, 


was 
State 


ifter a 


firm in Kansas City. He became 
sales manager of the Abilene plant 
and, in 1925, with some associates, 


purchased the Western Star Mill Co 


Salina. Later he acquired ownership 
of other flour milling properties, in- 
cluding Weber Flour Mills Co., Sa- 
lina; Gooch Mill & Elevator Co., Lin- 
coln, Neb., and Inland Mills, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Mr. Vanier’s interest 


also grew in the grain handling field 
and his Salina Terminal Elevator Co 
now operates storage facilities at five 
major grain centers, and has other 
storage facilities elsewhere. In the 
feed industry Mr. Vanier’s interest 
grew from the Gooch Feed Mills, 
which operates three formula feed 
mills, to include several alfalfa de- 
hydrating plants, soybean processing 
plants and a recently established mo- 
lasses feed firm 

Mr. Vanier purchased his first 
ranch, now the famous CK ranch 
near Bookville, Kansas, in 1932 and 
now operates nearly 28,000 acres, in- 
cluding the old Dan Casement ranch 
at Manhattan, the Whitney ranch at 
Herington, and the 3J ranch in 
Mitchell County. 





Some Relief for Railroads Likely 
During This Session of Congress 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON The onrushing 
financial crisis facing the nation’s 
railroads is compelling Congress at 
this session to provide some tem- 
porary measures of relief. For the 
past three weeks the interstate com- 
merce committees of both chambers 
have been hearing testimony on the 
position of the railroads and the out- 


look for the entire national trans- 
portation picture 
The White House recently added 


its contribution to aid recommenda- 
tions in the form of a request that 
Congress provide approximately $700 
million of loan funds to the carriers, 
a recommendation which a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee approved in its re- 


port on hearings to the full com- 
mittee 
The initiative for carrier aid has 


been taken by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission following state- 
ments made to Congress by leaders 
of most the big Class 1 railroads 
citing the acutely desperate financial 
outlook they face. The major point 
of aid that the railroads ask is dras- 
tic relaxation of ICC controls over 
rate making to permit the carriers 
to compete with other forms of 
transport such as water-borne and 
truck traffic, which they claim are 
the beneficiaries of the direct form 
of governmental aid. This aid in- 
cludes the construction of modern 
highways and availability of internal 
water facilities which give these 
competing facilities an advantage 
over the railroads, their officials con- 
tend 
Radical Shift 

The basic request of the railroads 
represents so radical a shift in regu- 
lation policy over these carriers that 
it is doubted that the request can 
be throughly discussed and acted 
upon by Congress at this session. In 
fact, the Senate subcommittee on 


transportation said as much in its 
report 

However, the subcommittees of 
both chambers are looking with 
varying degrees of favor on changes 
in the ICC act at this session to mod- 
ify provisions regarding the agricul- 
tural motor truck haulers’ exemp- 


tion, controls over private carriage 
and repeal of the three per cent ex- 
freight no matter 
irrier is used 
these 
was in the Senate where the 
mittee report has been made 
This report is more cautious 


cise tax on all 
what c 
The 
to act 
subcom 
public 


first of subcommittees 





KING MIDAS TO OFFER 
PRIZES AT FAIR 


MINNEAPOLIS — King Midas 
Flour Mills will offer again, for the 
third year, cash prizes to both the 
senior and junior champion white 
bread bakers at the Oconto, Wis., 
County youth fair. This annual con- 
test focuses general interest on home 
baking exhibits. King Midas will 
award $25 to the senior winner and 
$12.50 to the junior winner of the 
white bread class. If the winners 
have used King Midas flour in baking 
their exhibits and have mailed in the 
official King Midas entry blank cer- 
tifying that fact, prior to the fair 
opening, their cash awards will be 
doubled. 








in its content than the indications of 
the House subcommittee where mem- 
bers have expressed great sympathy 
with the ICC proposals with the ex- 
ception of the use of the agricultural 
motor truck haulage of processed 
and frozen poultry. Examination of 
ICC witnesses on the problem of 
limiting application of the agricul- 
tural haulage exemption for farm 
commodities revealed the extreme 
difficulty in reaching a satisfactory 
definition of any agricultural com- 
modity 


Restriction Asked 

ICC officials had in effect asked 
that this exemption be restricted in 
application to end its use at such 
point where the farm commodity had 
passed out of control of title of the 
farm producer. ICC officials claimed 
that the use of the exemption had 
ceased in its intended economic ef- 
fect to the advantage of the farmer 
and was largely used for the beriefit 

(Turn to RAILROADS, page 48) 





GREAD IS THE STAFF OF re 


Dr. Max Myers 
Appointed FAS 


Administrator 


WASHINGTON Ezra Taft Ben- 
secretary of agriculture, has 
appointed Dr. Max Myers, director 
of the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, South Dakota State College, as 
administrator of the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service 

He succeeds Gwynn Garnett, FAS 
administrator since April, 1955, whe 
has resigned to take a post with Pan 
American World Airways. Dr. Myers 
will take over his new job July 1 

A native of Iowa, Dr. Myers was 
reared on farms in South Dakota, 
and has been on the staff at South 
Dakota State College since 1946. He 
was named head of the economics de- 
partment in 1950, and director of 
the experiment station in Japyary, 
1957 

Dr. Myers holds a BS. degree 
from South Dakota, and an M.S. and 
Ph.D. from Cornell University. His 
doctoral dissertation judged one 





son, 


was 





of the three best submitted in 1950 
to the American Farm Economics 
Assn 

Dr. Myers has been author or co- 
author of bulletins on farm manage- 
ment, farm tenure and taxation, and 
has written on various other eco- 
nomic subjects. In 1950 he was 


named an consultant to the 
National Advisory Commission on 
weather control 


Dr. Myers is a 


economic 


member of the 


American Farm Economic Assn. ‘and 
the South Dakota Society of Farm 
Managers. In 1956-57 he was nation- 
al college vice president of the 


of Farm Managers 
one 


American Society 
and Rural Appraisers. He 
of the 10 persons in the U.S. to re- 
attend the Inter- 


was 


ceive fellowships to 


national Conferencs f Agricultural 
Economists at Helsinki, Finland, m 
1955 


accom- 
during 


administra- 


Mr. Benson 
plishments of Mr 
his three 


praised the 
Garnett 


FAS 


years as 


tor. “The stronger export situation 
which he (Mr. Garnett) has helped 
to create, last year was a leading 


factor in -American  agriculture’s 
achievement of an all-time high rec- 
ord of exports totaling $4.7 billion,” 


the secretary said 
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WELCOME TO AOM FROM MANAGEMENT 


EDITOR'S NOTE: These are the 
remarks of Paul T. Rothwell, presi- 
dent, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., who delivered the welcome 
from management address during 
the opening of the 62nd annual tech- 
nical conference at Minneapolis 
May 5. 

¥ ¥ 


Actually I am simply bringing the 
greetings of one branch of manage- 
ment to another, for the truth is 
that management, in addition to the 
executive, like “All Gaul, is divided 
into three parts”: production, sales 
and grain merchandising. Also there 
are times when I feel as though these 
three are akin to faith, hope and 
charity—with sales providing the 
charity insofar as the buyers are con- 
cerned. When we see the price at 
which much of the product of our 
labor is sold, certainly from the cost 
angle, it looks like CHARITY, spelled 
with capital letters. 

Charity is all right in its place 
and should be encouraged. However, 
we should keep in mind that we are 
not tax free charitable institutions 
but, on the contrary, business con- 
cerns with a payroll to meet and 
operated by individuals with a nor- 
mal desire to eat regularly. 

Ancient Business 

milling is an ancient and 
honorable business and we who are 
engaged in it have every right to 
be proud of it. In truth we furnish 
the principal ingredient of the staff 
of life. And while we by no means 
would be justified in an unconscion- 
able profit on the sale of our product, 
there are times when I think we go 
a little too far in the matter of giving 
our customers their daily bread. 

You may have heard the story 
of the preacher who was finishing 
admonishing his flock on the evils 
of avarice: “And remember my 
friends,” he said, “there will be no 
buying or selling in heaven’. Where- 
upon a man who sat in the back 
seat was heard to grumble: “That's 
not where business has gone anyway!” 


However, I am afraid that I 
can’t lay all the blame on the 
shoulders of the sales department. 
Rather, a good share of it goes onto 
the shoulders of those of us in top 
management. We seem to have for- 
gotten the old saying that “the 
laborer is worthy of his hire’. Also 
we overlook the fact that it is 
not a crime to make a legitimate 
profit. As a matter of fact, it is a 
crime against our stockholders not 
to strive mightily to make a profit. 
If we did, it would go a long way 
towards eliminating some of the 
evils that have crept into the mill- 
ing business. 


Flour 


Since we are what we are and act 
the way we do, we in the executive 
branch must more and more depend 
upon you operative millers to help 
save us from our own folly by para- 
doxically asking you to produce top 
quality flours at the lowest possible 
cost and also by asking you to de- 
velop new items that will permit a 
diversification of our products and 
enable us to have some specialty for 
which we can ask and secure a rea- 
sonably profitable return. 


Look to AOM for Help 
You can see how we look to you of 
AOM to help us meet the problem of 
what I think one might at times call 
vicious competition—and I use the 
word “vicious” advisedly. There you 
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have one of management's chal- 
lenges to you, the operating miller: 
Namely, to conduct research that 
will result in better and more eco- 
nomical methods of producing our 
regular product and at the same time 
develop new products the sale of 
which can and often does spell the 
difference between profit and loss in 
our business. 

Last fall I had the pleasure of tak- 
ing a two and one-half months’ trip 
to Europe, partly on business, partly 
on pleasure. During the trip, Mrs. 
Rothwell and I visited almost all of 
the countries west of the Iron Cur- 
tain. Thanks to some of the repre- 
sentatives of our English and Ger- 
man mill machinery friends, I had 
the opportunity of not only visiting 
some of their plants but also quite a 
number of mills. Some of the mills 
old—some of them new, and I'm 
bound to admit that I fairly drooled 
when I saw some of the new plants. 
One that I recall in Ghent was under 
construction at the time of my visit, 
but was due to start up about Jan. 1. 
Mr. d’Andrimont, the director, took 
me through the mill from top to bot- 
tom. It was built to turn out approxi- 
mately 3,000 cwt. a day and when 
completed with its electronic con- 
trols and pneumatic conveying, ex- 
cept for the packing and loading de- 
partment, it could be operated by 
two men in the 24-hour period. 


Seemed Impossible 


At first, this seemed impossible to 
me until I saw a mill at St. Goars- 
hausen on the Rhine, which while not 
having quite the capacity of the mill 
at Ghent, nevertheless, was a pneu- 
matic and electronically controlled 
mill. When I went through its seven 
floors with the superintendent and 
the director of the company, along 


Sanitation, Contamination Problems Cited. . . 


(Continued from page 3) 
be of interest to note that wheat ar- 
riving at southern and midwestern 
mills is less heavily infested with 
internal forms of insect life than in 
the previous five years.” 

Mentioning that the industry has 
been censured by FDA officials in 
the past for having “slipped” in san- 
itation efforts, Mr. Wagner cited re- 
cent figures to show a decrease in 
citations and prosecutions of flour 
mills for insanitary practices. The 
number of bakeries cited also de- 
creased, he pointed out. 

“The areas of terminal infestation 
of cereal products continue to be a 
difficult and costly problem,” Mr. 
Wagner stressed. “Many tons of flour 
and meal have been seized because 
of infestation in past months, with 
practically all of the products in the 
possession of warehouse operators 
and wholesale grocers at the time.” 

Also receiving continuing attention 
is the problem of airborne contami- 
nation. 

“Data seem to indicate the degree 
of contamination will increase as 
more unfiltered air is used in the 
processing of wheat into human food. 

“It should be pointed out that air- 
veying and pneumatic milling will 
increase the amount of airborne 
contamination in finished products,” 
Mr. Wagner said. “It is essential that 
filtering of air be given careful con- 
sideration.” 


with Mr. Rimmelspacher of the 
MIAG company, whom I'm sure 
many of you know, I saw just one 
man on duty operating the mill and 
it was going full tilt. Incidentally, not 
only in that mill, but in a number of 
mills, the machines and floors were 
so clean, in fact, the whole plant so 
spotless and dustless, that I com- 
mented on the cleanliness and asked 
how it was done. The reply gave me 
something to think about. In sub- 
stance it was simply this—that the 
employees themselves took such pride 
in their plant and its product that 
they kept the plant spotless and their 
morale at a high level. The more you 
think of it, the better you can under- 
stand it. 

When I speak of some of the Euro- 
pean mills and European mill ma- 
chinery manufacturers, please don’t 
misunderstand me. I mean no dis- 
paragement of our U.S. milling equip- 
ment nor of our U.S. mill machinery 
companies. But I do believe that 
when we consider new machinery, it 
would be prudent of us to at least 
look at some of the machines pro- 
duced by our foreign friends, and if 
possible, should see some of the 
plants that they have built. It is my 
personal feeling that we can learn a 
lot even if we don’t buy anything. 

I'm sure I must sound like a mem- 
ber of the state department in men- 
tioning the possibility of the pur- 
chase of foreign machinery. Well, as 
a matter of fact, if we do buy a ma- 
chine abroad because it appeals to 
us as being the economical and effi- 
cient thing to do, we are, in fact, 
making it possible for our European 
friends to buy more items from this 
country of ours. 

A few moments ago I proposed top 
management’s first challenge to you 
—namely, new low cost methods of 


Reporting on the organization of 
the Institute of Sanitation Manage- 
ment, Mr. Wagner noted that the 
milling and baking sanitarian divi- 
sion of the institute will “permit 
closer association between sanitari- 
ans of these two industries, result- 
ing in better understanding of our 
mutual, difficult sanitation prob- 
lems.” 

More attention must be given to 
general sanitation in milling and 
baking plants in order to contribute 
to more effective insect, rodent and 
microorganism control, Mr. Wagner 
believes. 

In concluding, the speaker report- 
ed progress on the sanitation manu- 
al, with over 1,100 pages and 300 
illustrations completed. The commit- 
tee will press for completion and 
publication at the earliest possible 
date instead of continuing the pres- 
ent practice of revision, Mr. Wagner 
said. 

The addition of two members to 
the sanitation committee was an- 
nounced — J. C. Frankenfeld, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
and Dr. Lyman Henderson of the 
Western Regional Research Labora- 
tory, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Peoria, III. 


Research Lost in Fire 


Prof. Farrell reported that much 
of the work on the cereal millers’ 
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production and the diversification of 
products. Obviously that challenge 
connotes knowing costs. More and 
more as we find business becoming 
more complex it becomes necessary 
for us in management to understand 
what our costs are. How and why 
they are what they are. Cost ac- 
counting is now and will continue to 
be more and more important and 
should and must be carried on in 
every department of the manufac- 
turing, selling and administrative 
segments of the industry. Gone are 
the days of the rule of thumb, the 
low cost of the night run and many 
other old ideas that were used before 
flour milling became big business and 
competition forced us to know how 
low is low and whether that low will 
permit us to survive or perish. There- 
fore, I urge you to see that your as- 
sistants know how your costs of pro- 
duction are arrived at and how they 
fit into the over-all cost picture of 
the business. This then is top man- 
agement’s second challenge. 

There is another phase of the busi- 
ness on which I should like to touch 
if I may. I think it equally if not 
more important than the one I first 
mentioned: In management the 
measure of an executive depends not 
only on how well he does his own job 
but also as to whether and how he is 
preparing for the next step up on the 
company ladder. Not the least—but 
on the contrary the most important 
in that preparation is what he does 
to be sure that the post he leaves is 
not left vacant. In other words what 
he is doing to prepare an understudy 
to take his place. 

Succession is of the utmost impor- 
tance. Succession should not be pro- 
vided for just one step below, but 
for several. I have preached for the 

(Turn to AOM WELCOME, page 43 





must be 


handbook re-done because 
manuscripts were lost in the Kansas 
State mill fire, but felt some prog- 
ress has been made in replacing and 
revising the material. It is hoped the 
project will be nearing completion by 
the 1959 conference, Prof. Farrell 
said. 

Also appearing during the session 
were George S. O. Smith, Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti, who as AOM treasurer 
showed that the association was in 
excellent financial shape, and Don- 
ald S. Eber, executive vice president 
of the operative millers, who report- 
ed as secretary that the AOM now 
has the highest active member en- 
rollment in its history. 

J.George Kehr, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, reported as 
membership chairman on the enroll- 
ing of 14 new members during the 
first day of the conference. 

Mr. Mertz closed the session by 
appointing O. J. Nelson, King Mill- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich.; L. C. Robin- 
son, Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver, and William T. Riley, Wm. 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, to the nominating committee. 
The resolutions committee includes 
Stuart Butler, Maple Leaf Milling 


Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario; George 
Hunt, Kansas City, and Julius Jur- 
kow, Sheridan 
Inc. 


(Wyo.) Flour Mills, 
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AOM MEMBERS GATHER FOR OPENING 
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SESSION AT HOTEL PICK-NICOLLET 


Total of 921 registered for conference to break old record 


AOM 


Conference 


Operative Millers, Allied 
Tradesmen Throughout the 
World Gather in Minneapolis 
For Annual Technical Event 
And Trade Show 








Discussing conference events are, left to right: 
Howard Waldron, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., 
Muncy, Pa.; Peter Odlum, Dublin, Ireland, and 
Dr. H. Gehle, MIAG, Braunschweig, Germany. 





Top, Mr. and Mrs. Paul McSpadden, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, left, chat with 
George B. Wagner, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, during a pre-conference get-together 
staged by Mr. and Mrs. Donald 8S. Eber, Kansas 
City. Mr. Eber is executive vice president of AOM. 
Bottom, in this foursome are, left to right: Frank 
A. Lindholm, King Midas Flour Mills, Hastings, 
Minn.: Donald W. Pollei, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, and Mr. and Mrs. Thomas P. Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co., Dallas, Texas. 


Enjoying a joke are, left to right: Harry L. Dono- 
van, Anaconda, Sao Paulo, Brazil; Christopher 
Jennings and Denys Povey, Thomas Robinson & 
Son, Ltd., Rochdale, England. 





Functions 


of 





The number of district 
each year precludes the possibility 


problem 


held 
of scheduling 
the meetings so that the executive vice president 


meetings 


can attend all of them. Mr. Eber represents AOM 
is a member of certain advisory committees, he 
ittends the national committee meetings, he acts 
as instructor and administrator for the corres- 


pondence course, he makes arrangements for the 


innual technical conferences; and in addition to 
these duties, he handles the normal administra- 
tive duties of the national office such as collec- 
ting dues, issuing bulletins, and corresponding 
with the district secretaries. Obviously, our na- 


tional executive cannot spend more time coordin- 


and stimulating 


iting district activities by trav- 
eling. The national officers who can logically 
spend more time on district activities are the 
executive committeemen. Other national officers 
and past presidents can be very helpful to the 
officers of their home districts 

The stable nature of the food industry and 
the fact that the organization has remained 


steadfast in following the service to 


contributed 


principles of 


its members and to the industry have 


to the growth and the success of the AOM. As 
long as our problems are not greater than the 
few I have mentioned, and as long as the organi- 


zation continues to address itself to the proposi- 


tion of filling the needs of its members and the 
industry, AOM will continue to grow and prosper 
—BREA S THE STAFF F re 


CHALLENGE—Yo0u can see how we look to you 
of the Association of Operative Millers to help 
us meet the problem of what I think one might 
at times call vicious competition—and I use the 
There you have one 
of management's challenges to you, the operating 
miller: Namely, to research that will 
result in better and more economical methods of 
at the 


word “vicious” advisedly. 


conduct 


producing our regular product and same 


time develop new products the sale of which can 
and often does spell the difference between profit 
business. — Paul T 
president, Bay State Milling Co., 


and loss in our 


Rothwell, 
Winona, Minn. 





Tired of looking at pictures of millers and allied 
tradesmen? By way of a change, here is a picture 
of what their proud father describes as two future 
basketball stars of Kansas State College, alma 
mater of many milling technologists. They are, 
left to right: Paul R. and Peter R. Kehr, sons of 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy F. Kehr, Buffalo. Mr. Kehr, 
secretary of Niagara District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, is with Kressilk Products, Inc. 
Proud grandpappy is J. George Kehr, a past presi- 
dent of AOM and chairman of the organization's 
membership committee. 





LOUR sales for the seven-day 

period ending May 5 continued at 
the slow, irregular pace that has 
dominated business for several 
weeks, and which is likely to con- 
tinue until new crop offerings be- 
come available. A scarcity of cash 
wheat in most of the major markets 
kept prices high, acting as an added 
brake to flour buying in any ap- 
preciable quantity 

There were signs of easiness in the 
spring wheat mills area as the period 
ended, however. The cash basis soft- 
ened and flour quotations on spring 
wheat bakery types came down 6¢ 
May 5 in one move. Even with the 
decline, quotations were considerably 
above bakers’ ideas of workable 
levels, and the move served only to 
intensify their intentions to await 
lower levels. 

In the Southwest, the situation 
was relatively unchanged at the close 
May 5. There is widespread belief 
that the only factor capable of spur- 
ring any appreciab'e sales before new 
crop time would be a severe delay in 
the hard winter wheat harvest. To 
the present, the situation has been 
just the opposite, with the crop mat- 
uring satisfactorily and on schedule. 

Sales by spring wheat mills for 
the week amounted to 38% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
25% in the Southwest and in the 
central states. 

The period was marked by a sharp 
decline in shipping directions in al- 
most all areas, coupled with a run- 
ning time most places that ranged 
below five days 

Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 94% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
90% the previous week and 94% a 
year ago. (See tables on page 9.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour sales in the 
spring wheat mills areas were few 
and far between last week, indicative 
of the widespread reluctance of buy- 
ers to extend commitments more 
than a week or two ahead in the re- 
maining weeks of the old crop year. 
The bearish new crop picture in the 
Southwest is exerting considerable 
pressure in all directions. Buyers of 
springs foresee the possibility of this 
pressure being extended to their area, 
probably in a downward direction, 
and are prone to adopt the wait-and- 
see attitude characteristic of hard 
winter wheat flour users. 

Springs prices rose three cents at 
midweek, and then dropped six cents 
at the close May 5 as cash wheat pre- 
miums weakened. The result was a 
net loss of three cents in quotations 
for the seven-day period ending May 
a. 

The same lack of buying was para- 
mount in the spring wheat clears 
market and in family flour, although 
prices of both types held steady. 

Sales by spring wheat mills for the 
week amounted to 38% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 30% 
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Flour Sales Slow, Scattered 
As Buyers of Bakery Types 
Resist Old Crop Prices 








the previous week and 41% a year 
ago. 

One noticeable feature of the week 
was a sharp dip in shipping direc- 
tions. Shipments by spring wheat 
mills for the week amounted to 77% 
of five-day milling capacity, com- 
pared with 97% a week earlier and 
94% a year ago. 

Running time ranged between four 
and five days. Production by mills at 
Minneapolis for the week amounted 
to 88% of five-day milling capacity, 
compared with 86% the previous 
week and 82% a year ago. Production 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-lb. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasiona! individual sales 
may have been made. 











by mills of the interior Northwest 
amounted to 98% of five-day capa- 
city, compared with $7% the previous 
week and 102% a year ago. Produc- 
tion by mills of the Northwest 
amounted to 96% of five-day capa- 
city, compared with 93% the previ- 
ous week and 95% a year ago. 
Quotations May 2, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots Minneapolis: Spring wheat 
standard patent bakery flour $5.87@ 
5.99, spring short patent $5.97@6.09, 
spring high gluten $6.17@6.29, first 
clears $5.37@5.57, whole wheat $5.87 
@5.97; family flour $6.40@7.33. 


Southwest 


KanSas City: Little interest is be- 
ing shown in flour purchases, the 
current period representing a lull be- 


tween what probably is the last 
round of forward bookings on the old 
crop, which took place a couple of 
weeks ago, and new crop sales when 
they become possible some weeks 
hence. Price-date-of-shipment busi- 
ness is all that is expected in the in- 
terim. Last week's sales averaged 
25% of mill capacity among hard 
winter wheat mills of the Southwest, 
compared with 23% in the preceding 
week and 42% a year ago. About 
one third of last week's volume was 
sales to government agencies and for 
export. 

For the most part bakers are cov- 
ered on their needs through May, 
most laggards having taken enough 
flour two weeks ago to cover for- 
ward requirements. It seems likely 
there will be little new buying until 
new crop, except on a price-date-of- 
shipment basis or similar short-term 
coverage. Most of business the past 
week was of a p.d.s. character, plus 
a few round lots of a size to cover 
the buyers’ requirements for a fort- 
night only. Family flour bookings 
were small and routine. The family 
trade has suffered considerably in 
many areas from the liberal distribu- 
tion of relief flour, and in some 
southern sections commercial sales 
are off as much as 40% due to this 
giveway competition. 

Export trade has been light and 
clears have not been very active. 
There is a scarcity of higher ash 
clears and prices are much firmer on 
1% ash and higher types. The .70 
ash clears are not overly plentiful 
either, but with little buying interest 
the market has shown no particular 
strength. 

Shipping directions are fair at best. 
Mill running time continues rather 
slack. Quotations May 2, Kansas 
City, carlots, cottons: Hard wheat 
bakery short patent $5.50@5.60, 
standard $5.40@5.45, straight $5.35@ 
(Turn to MAKET SUMMARIES, page 44) 





Tight Durum, Semolina Supplies Push 
Price Structure to Higher Ground 


HE durum and semolina price 

structure adjusted to a slightly 
higher level in the seven-day period 
ending May 5, with indications that 
the more attractive prices may pull 
some wheat from storage positions, 
although quotations are still several 
cents below government loan re- 
demption rates, and farmers are pre- 
occupied with field work. 

Higher prices failed to elicit more 
than scattered buying interest from 
manufacturers of semolina products. 

Durum offerings at Minneapolis for 
the week amounted to only 147 cars, 
well below average, although the 
price increase brought on a spurt at 
the end, and arrivals for the single 
day of May 5 totaled 55 cars. 

Mill running time continued to 
hover at 5 days, with production for 
the week amounting to 102% of five- 


day capacity, compared with 94% the 
previous week and 84% a year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis May 2 were as fol- 
lows: 


Choice No. | amber or better..... $2.43@2.44 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.42@2.43 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.40@2.42 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.40@2.43 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.39@2.42 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.37@2.40 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

Apr. 27-May 4 .... 157,500 161,144 102 
Previous week ... 157,500 *148,486 94 
Year ago 156,500 131,932 84 
Crop year 
production 
Julv |, 1957-May 3, 1958 ...... 7,559,354 
July |, 1956-May 4, 1957 ...... 6,668,356 


*Revised. 
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Tight Supplies 
Keep Millfeed 
Prices Strong 


IGHT supplies and good mixer 

demand pressed millfeed prices 
across the country 50¢ to $3 higher 
in the seven-day period ending May 
5. Bulk demand continued particu- 
larly good, and spot shipments were 
hard to find. Heavier feeds, too, 
showed substantial price gains for 
the period. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
44,287 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 42,156 tons 
in the previous week and 49,102 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


ago 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: An acute shortage of 
supplies for spot shipment pushed 
millfeed prices $1 to $2 higher here 
last week. Some local mills reported- 
ly were offering tonnage for last half 
May shipment, while others were un- 
able to promise more than scattered 
June deliveries. Bulk demand con- 
tinued to be better than sacked, and 
heavier feeds continued to share in 
the rise, with red dog up 50¢ to $1 
Quotations May 2: Bran $43.50@44, 
standard midds. $45.50@46, flour 
midds. $48, red dog $49. 

Kansas City: Millfeed values held 
up well, bran being particularly 
strong and scarce, offsetting some 
easiness in middlings and_ shorts 
Mills had little bran to offer, but 
there were enough shorts available to 
more than take care of buying needs. 
Feed mixers were not seeking sup- 
plies as aggressively as recently, as 
much of the edge has gone from for- 
mula feed demand in the past fort- 
night. Quotations May 5, carlots, 
Kansas City: Bran $41@41.75, shorts 
$46.25 46.75, sacked; bran $37.50G 
38.25, middlings $40.25@41, shorts 
$43.25 @44, bulk. 

Wichita: Demand continued strong, 
with bran up $2 and shorts 50¢. Of- 
ferings were insufficient. Quotations 
May 2, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$40.75, shorts $47.50. 

Salina: Demand was fair, with 
bran $1 and shorts 50¢ higher. Sup- 
plies were adequate. Quotations May 
2, basis Kansas City: Bran $39.50@ 
40, gray shorts $47 @47.50. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was 
not keen, but mills had no difficulty 
cleaning up supplies. Jobbers reluc- 
tantly took hold of bran at advances 
of $2 and mixers absorbed shorts. 
Quotations May 2, basis Kansas City: 
Bran $40@40.75, gray shorts $46.75 
@ 47.50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand for bran and 
shorts was fair to good, but offerings 
were light, particularly on _ shorts. 
Quotations May 2, burlaps: Bran $47 
@48, gray shorts $54.50@55.50, de- 
livered Texas common points; $1.50 
higher on bran and 50¢ lower on gray 
shorts, compared with previous week. 

Oklahoma City: Satisfactory sales 
on millfeeds prevailed, with prices up 
$2 on bran and unchanged on shorts. 
Quotations May 2, straight cars: 
Bran $42.75@43.75, millrun $46.13G 
47.13, shorts $49.50@50.50. Mixed or 
pool cars higher on all classes. 

Chicago: Millfeeds were unsettled 
in the central states during the week 
ending May 5. Interest was slight 
and supplies were not pressing. Quo- 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 47) 
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Spread Widens Between Old, 
New Crop Wheat Futures 


LD and new crop wheat prices 
moved farther apart in the 
seven-day period ending May 5, 
causing traders to exercise extreme 
caution in trad’ng, while keeping a 
close watch on the forthcoming har- 
vest in the Southwest for its impact 
on July contracts. As a result of the 
steady drain on supplies, May fu- 
tures moved up fractionally for the 
week, while new contracts dropped 
1 to 2¢, widening the discount of 
July under May to more than 30¢. 
Closing prices of wheat futures 
May 5 were: Chicago—May $2.17% 
@2.18%, July $1.8542@%, Septem- 
ber $1.88%2, December $1.9342@%, 
March $1.97%s; Kansas City—-May 
$2.11%, July $1.82%, September 
$1.855;, December $1.90'4; Minne- 
apolis—May $2.27%, July $2.15%, 
September $2.04%s. 

A fairly good week of export ac- 
tivity helped sustain old crop prices 
while causing increasing con- 
cern over the near depletion of free 
market wheat supplies for the re- 
maining weeks of the old crop year. 
Turkey lifted 1 million bushels dur- 
ing the week, while Yugoslavia took 
between 350,000 and 700,000 bu. The 
most marked export activity of the 
week occurred on the west coast, 
where buyers were very active 

In contrast, the most bearish im- 
pact of the week on new crop con- 
tracts stemmed from the combined 
forces of good growing weather in 
the Southwest and the bearish crop 
report issued late in the period by 
a private market source. The latter 
boosted the original government hard 
winter wheat estimate of April 1 by 
more than 20 million bushels for the 
upcoming harvest. The report pre- 
dicted winter wheat production as of 
May 1 at almost 986 million bushels 
compared with the government's 
April 1 figure of 953.6 million bushels 


also 


Good growing weather over the 
hard winter wheat belt, too, con- 


tinued to exert downward 
on new contracts. In many areas the 
threat of damaging frost failed to 
appear and, instead, plants began to 
come to maturity under conditions 
estimated to be almost 100% normal 
for good growth. 


pressure 


Added bearish pressure on new 
crop futures was derived from in- 
creasing reports that subsoil mois- 


ture over the Southwest is the best 
in years for the maturing crop, giv- 
ing additional assurance that the 
crop will come to harvest under the 
most beneficial conditions in recent 
years. 

Receipts of wheat in the primary 
markets totaled 5.7 million bushels 
during the week ended May 2, com- 
pared with 6.5 million bushels the 
previous week. The Minneapolis 
wheat market showed aggressiveness 
during the period as terminal re- 
ceipts fell 100 cars below the previ- 
ous week. Total inspections amounted 
to only 665 cars, 79 of which were for 
CCC account. Duluth arrivals totaled 
800 cars. Seeding of spring wheat is 


proceeding very rapidly, with soil 
moisture conditions good to excel- 


lent. The cash wheat basis was un- 
changed to up 1¢, while Minneapolis 
May wheat closed on May 2 at $2.28 
No. 1 dark northern spring or No. 1 
northern spring, through 12% pro- 
tein, traded at 10@11¢ over the May 
price; 13% protein 11@12¢ over; 
14% protein 12@13¢ over; 15% pro- 
tein 13@14¢ over; 16% protein 14G 
19¢ over; 17% 


protein 16@21¢ over 


the Minneapolis May price. The av- 
erage protein of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the past week was 13.94% compared 
with 13 79% for the same week last 
year. 

Lack of durum wheat offerings at 
Minneapolis was one of the contribut- 
ing factors in an upward price ad- 
justment of 2 to 3¢. (See tables on 
page 8.) 


The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis May 2 


is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 
No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary $2.38@2.39 
12% Protein 2.38@2.39 
13% Protein 2.39@2.40 
14% Protein 2.40@2.4! 
15% Protein 2.41 @2.42 
16% Protein 2.42@2.45 
17% Protein 2.44@2.49 

Protein premiums for over 7% Ic each 
4% higher 

Test We'ght Premium and D'scount Sca'e 

One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib 


Ic discount each ‘7 Ib. under 58 Ib 


Cash wheat premiums at Kansas 
City were up and down during the 
week, with only minor net changes 
compared with a week ago. Opposing 
forces seemed about equally bal- 
anced, the scarcity of free wheat on 
the bullish side being offset by down- 
ward pull exerted by lower new crop 
futures and the crop outlook. 
Trading volume was light, but there 
was a good demand nearly all the 
time for the relative'y meager offer- 
ings 

Ordinary wheat lost 1¢ in the pre- 
mium range compared with a week 
earlier, and the lower end of the 
higher protein ranges was uniform- 
ly %%¢ lower, the top end remaining 
unchanged. Since the basic May op- 
tion gained 1¢ for the week, cash 
selling prices showed little or no net 


oC 0d 


alteration. May closed on May 5 at 
$2.11%, with ordinary wheat com- 
manding a 11¢ premium, 11.75% pro- 
tein bringing 14¢ over and 12% pro- 


tein 12@19¢ over; 13% protein was 
quoted 14@24¢ and 14° 16@28¢ 
over 

The fate of cash premiums may 
will be tied with the time at which 
new crop wheat will be available 
Shou'd weather conditions bring 
about harvest delays, values could 
stay strong for some time. Current 
arrivals at Kansas City are rather 
light, amounting to 553 cars last 
week, of which 119 represented CCC 


7s) 


movement, compared with 72 
in the previous week and 442 a year 
earlier 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City May 2 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


cars 


No. | Dark and Hard $2.22'2 @2.49% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.212 @2.49% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.192 @2.47'% 
No. 4 Dark ani Hard 2.1742 @2.45 
No. | Red 2.2142 @2.24% 
No. 2 Red 2.202 @2.24\% 
No. 3 Red 2.182 @2.23% 
No. 4 Red 2.162 @2.21% 
At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard 
winter milling wheat was selling 
May 5 at $2.53@2.55, rail basis, de- 
livered Texas common points. Truck 


wheat was selling at $2.42 delivered 
north Texas mills. Demand was fair 
offerings were light. 


Exports Excellent 
Export bookings out of the Pacific 
Northwest were excellent, but mar- 
kets for soft white wheat were weak 
Exporters had most of their 
covered, Japan bought 7 cargoes of 


sales 


A Statistical Service Provide 


Continuously for Readers of 


The Northwestern Miller 


for More than Half a Centur 


Current 
Flour 


y 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North 


western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the tota 
expressed in percentages 


mills in the U.S 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo 
Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 
Totals 3 


Percentage of total U.S. output 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 





Revised 
Apr. 27- 
May 4 Previous 
1958 week 
Northwest 96 93 
Southwest 89 84 
Buffalo 10 94 
Cen'ral and S$. E 93 94 
No. Pacific Coast 103 99 
Totals 94 90 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
Apr. 27-May 4 209,128 
Previous week *199,402 
Year ago 93,973 
Two years ago 224,772 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 























Apr. 27 Apr. 28 Apr. 30 
May 4 *Previous May § May 7 
1958 week 95 95% 

657,919 642,080 634,76 
154,904 1,093,290 252,115 

493, 815 460,300 537,985 

547,952 553,779 480,366 

333,728 319,380 279,392 
168,318 3,068 829 3,184,619 3,136,742 

75 75 75 75 





Apr. 28 Apr. 30 





May 5 May 7 May |-8 May 4 
957 956 955 958 
95 93 83 3 38,302 0 
95 86 89 57,601 482 58 
3 98 ry 24 159.959 24 
84 86 79 24,165,402 23 
79 83 72 3,804 664 13 
94 : 90 50,869,213 50 
SOUTHWEST 
Kanses City 
c Flou 
tivity outpu 
9 Ap 27-May 4 20 5 
86 Previous week 92.72 
82 Year ago 237,16 
95 Two yea go 279,850 247,85 
89 Five-year erage 
85 Ten-year erage 


Production 





Crop year flour productior 
July | to 


estimated output of a 





963 


4.465 
«770 


37 


ehan@ 


@©@@ owe 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 























Princip nterior milis in Minnesota ud . ‘ 
ng Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montan City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
and lowa 5-day week Fiour ’ 

5-day week Flour %e —— - 
April 27-May 4 953.746 93 
capacit output tivit $3 3 
tee J Y _ Previous week 900,565 88 
Apr. 27-May 4 456,900 448,79 98 Year ago 014,95 98 
Previous week 456,900 442,678 9 Two years ago 876,942 86 
Year ago 430,500 40 788 02 Five-ye verag 90 
Two years ago 454 500 434 564 96 Ten-yea erage 88 
Five-year average 84 *Re ed 
Ten-year average 5 
Revised CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
PACIFIC COAST M f ois, Ohio, Michiga Wisco 
-_ ndia uck North rolina nnessee 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast Vire ~ 3 , 4 @ nas Missour 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior Jay week . 
Washington Mills pacity tivity 
5-day week ° ne 7-0 ‘ 92,250 93 
be 4 ‘ Pre u week 59 94 
Y Yo = c? es 
9% Year ag 84 
* 9? wo years ag 5 9 
od Five-yea erage 80 
77 Ten-yea erag 78 
a2 Revised 
or “ > 
Ten-ye erage 9 BUFFALO 
Revised . c 
Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills spa output tivity 
Apr. 27-May 4 28,500 47,487 5 4 May 4 487.5 493.8 0 
Previous week 28.500 140,752 0 Previous week 487.5 460,30 94 
Year ago 38,750 26,398 91 Ye ag 475 537,98 3 
Two yeers ago 33,200 36,639 01 Two yee 39 475 495.93 04 
Five-y erage 90 Five-year verag 04 
Ten-ye erag 85 T year verag 00 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in tons for week ending May 3, and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the citie f Kansas City 
and St. Joseph 2 of Minnesota owa, North and South Dakota ntana 

ncluding Minneapo Duluth-Superior 3) m of Buffalo, N.Y Produc m 

putes on the Dasis é ° produ >n 
- —Northwe —Buffalot— —Combined* 
r Weekly Crop ye Week S ye Weekly Cr y 
- product to date product e produ . 
Ap May 4 2,632 572,307 9 48 461,869 44,287 2 
Pre week $12,327 8 838 42,156 
Two weeks ago 2,869 0.257 47.637 
1957 2,854 6 432 0,893 = 49.102 2,265.56 
1956 269 589 07 9 478 40 3 45 146 2 415 975 
1955 77 585 950 934 465 97 46.650 2.152.004 
954 425 619.284 9.536 476.36 43,457 2,151,507 
p c mills 74 of tota ap v All mills Revise 
western te May-Ju shit Korea ¢ t “ M - 
ment and 3 cargoes < hard d Ww ij ren i ‘ efiy 
pur hased 4 cargoes of hard red W 3 4 at , ; ex 
ter, 11 protein, and 2 cargoes : 
porters t most t 
white club for May-June pn t : : 
f 
At the ose of the week Korea was ; . ; 
th -_ ‘ket foy hite lio} } weatl T 1 el st A NN 
In ne narKke tor white ciub ana 
hard red winter. Barley sales were but the growing seeson is slow b 
also good, with six cargoes sold t cause of a colder rore I! ny Ap 
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MNF Transportation Committee 


USDA Orders 55.2 Million Lb. 
Flour for Relief Purposes 


WASHINGTON—Orders to process Commodity Credit Corp.-owned 
wheat into 55,203,650 lb. flour and CCC-owned corn into 30,849,650 Ib. 
cornmeal for domestic and foreign relief use were telegraphed by the US. 
Department of Agricuiture to mills May 1. The flour for export is for 
shipment ex mill on or before May 26. The flour for domestic use is for 
shipment ex mill June 10 and June 20. Dates for corn meal shipment are the 
same. Details of the awards are appended here and on page 43. 


FLOUR 
Processing 
Bag size, charge, 
Compeny— Milling point Quantity Ib. 100 Ib. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. .........-- ... Buffalo 210,000% 100 $0.19* 
80,000¢ 100 58 
40, 0003 100 41 
Dalles 700 000+ 100** .10 
Terminal! Flour Mills Co ..«..-Portland 150,000+ 50 .08* 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc Indianapolis, Ind. 40,000 50 .53* 
20,000 100 a 
180,000 100 37° 
60,000 100 37" 
120,000 50 33" 
Lexington Roller Mili, Inc Lexington, Ky. 421,750 10 12 
Kansas Milling Co Wichita or Moundridge, Kansas 40,000 10 05 
356,200 1o** 15 
603,800 100** .22* 
1,000,000 100** 21° 
1,000,000 100** 20° 
New Era Milling Co Arkansas City, Kansas 80,000 100 25* 
120,000 100 25* 
1,500,000 100** 12* 
Hunter Milling Co Wellington, Kansas 1,600, 000% 100** .18* 
American Fiours, Inc Newton, Kansas 770,000 10 16 
60,000 10 16 
160,000 10 16 
485 000 10 16 
40,000 10 16 
1,520,000 10 16 
840,000 10 16 
500,000 10 16 
280,000 10 16 
930,000 10 16 
40,0002 50 47 
355, 000¢ 10 73 
63,000¢ 10 73 
4,444,.900t 100 47 
Wichita Flour Mills, Inc Wichita, Kansas 2,221,400 100 .19* 
Dixie-Portiand Fiour Co Chattanooga, Tenn 650,000 10 .06* 
Shawnee Milling Co Shawnee, Okla 400,000 100 .1§* 
880,000 100 18* 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co Whitewater, Kansas 150,000 10 16 
140,000 10 16 
700,000 10 16 
455 0003 10 73 
74,900$ 10 95 
Burrus Mills nc Dallas or Ft. Worth 275,000 10 .1128 
450,000 10 1128 
240,000 0 1128 
3,500,000 100** 1137* 
1,500, 000+ ee 1168 
1,647, 100¢ 100 10/10** 585 
Kimbell-Diamond Milling Co ...- Graham, Texas 600,000 10 05 
Standard Milling Co Pepe 1,000, 000+ 1o** 14 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Newton or Winfield, Kansas 40,000 100 .22* 
160,000 50 a 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co .Beardstown, II! 40,000 50 21* 
120,000 100 26* 
118,300 100 26* 
160,000 50 21* 
200,000 50 21* 
50,000% 50 ae 
Lamar, Colo 60, 000% 100 .09* 
Denver 40,000 10 32 
40,000 50 ol* 
50,000 10 32 
90,000 10 32 
40,000 0 32 
40, 000% 100 .06* 
Omaha 180,000 50 14" 
120,000 10 19 
0,000 10 14* 
200,000 10 19 
80, 000% 10 19 
40 000+ 100 19* 
El Reno, Okla 1,400,000 10 19 
nternational Milling Co Pree 400,000 100 36* 
500,000 100** 27* 
500,000 100** 22* 
521,421 100** 18* 
Lockport, N.Y. 200,000 100** .26* 
Blackwell, Okla. 60,000 10 31* 
80,000 50 28* 
86,000 100 31* 
120,000 50 28* 
540,000 100 19* 
540,000 100 1s* 
Ponca City, Okla. 480,000 100 .19* 
480,000 100 .15* 
Greenville, Texas 600,000 100** .16* 
600,000 100** 12* 
General Mills, Inc nak fe dackaital .Kansas City 60,000 10 12 
60,000 10 12 
80,000 10 12 
40,000 10 12 
390,000 10 12 
630,000F 10 06 
Wichita Falls, Texas 1,050,000 10 02 
! Ei Reno, Okla. 1,350,000 10 .04 
yanery. Wie, Wie vcciwndcdedetacntea Buffalo 955, 500% 100 .357* 
800, 000+ 10** .05 
Atchison, Kansas 280, 0007 100 284* 
300,000+ I .08 
3,500, 000+ 100** -20* 
Enid, Okla. 1,712,300 100 10/10** .10* 


*Credit. *Bread. $Whole wheat. **Export. 





KROGER SALES RISE 

CINCINNATI—Sales of the Kro- 
ger Co. for the fourth four-week pe- 
riod ended April 19, 1958, totaled 
$137,519,785, an increase of 7% over 
sales of $128,396,735 for the corre- 
sponding four-week period a year 
ago. Cumulative sales for the first 


four periods of 1958 totaled $545,- 
004,560, a 10% increase over sales 
of $496,045,717 for the same four pe- 
riods in 1957. The average number of 
Kroger stores in operation during 
the period was 1,408, compared with 
1,463 during the 1957 fourth period, a 
decrease of 4%. 
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Adopts Statement of Principles 


KANSAS CITY A five-point 
statement of principles to govern its 
work was adopted by the transpor- 
tation committee of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation in a meeting at 
Kansas City April 30. The text of the 
statement is: 

The transportation committee 
adopts the following principles, which 
it believes to be in the best interest 
of the transportation industry as well 
as the milling industry: 

1. Freight rates on wheat and flour 
must be equal. 

2. The principle of milling-in-tran- 
sit is the foundation upon which the 
milling industry has been built, and 
it must be maintained 

8. All types of transportation 
should be subject to the same regu- 
lations. 

4. The heart of the transportation 
problem of the milling industry is 
the inequity created by the agricul- 
tural exemption feature of the motor 
carrier act and its abuse, and the 
lack of appropriate regulation of all 
types of mass transportation. 

5. Intra-state transportation should 
be subject to regulation which is 
equivalent to that of interstate trans- 
portation. 

The statement was adopted under 
a grant of authority which was voted 
by the MNF board of directors Apri! 
21. Operating under this grant, the 
committee also took the following 
other actions: 

Committed the federation to sup- 
port bills (H.R. 5283 and S. 1689) 
proposed by Interstate Commerce 
Commission to limit agricultural ex- 
emption provision in motor carrier 
act. R. L. Holmes, Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, was assigned to prepare 
a statement for congressional hear- 
ings. This statement to be distrib- 
uated widely in effort to obtain ad- 
ditional support. Other steps to be 
taken later. 

Will call meeting of railroad offi- 
cers in Chicago in near future to 
present the industry’s imperative 
need of equal rates on wheat and 
flour, with special reference to the 
establishment of lower wheat rates 
for export in Southwest last year but 
not limited to that case. F. F. Flinch- 
baugh, International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, was assigned to organ- 
ize the meeting. 

Agreed that federation should sup- 
port principle of equal rates in case 
now pending in Pacific Northwest. 
W. T. McArthur, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, was assigned to deter- 
mine the course of action. 

Agreed that federation should sup- 
port equal rate principle in Ohio 
case. 

Committed federation to support 
H.R. 5285 and S. 1677, to regulate 
buy-and-sell trucking operations. 

Committee members present for 
the meeting were Elmer W. Reed, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, chair- 





MNF REPORT: 
CORRECTION 


In the issue of The Miller for April 
29, it was incorrectly reported that 
S. T. Chase, Lexington Roller Mills, 
had been elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the Millers National Federa- 
tion. The honor was accorded to L. 
C. Chase who, for many years, was 
general manager of the Valier & 
Spies Milling Co., St. Louis. Apolo- 
gies are tendered to both gentlemen. 








man; F. W. Fuller, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle; D. R. Groom, Rod- 
ney Milling Co., Kansas City; J. W. 
Holloway, Kansas & Missouri River 
Mills, Kansas City; Cecil P. New- 
som, Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas; Og- 
den Olson, Montana Flour Mills Co., 
Great Falls; J. A. Porter, Harris 
Milling Co., Owosso, Mich.; E. J. 
Weigel, Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Omaha; Mr. Flinchbaugh; Mr. 
Holmes and Mr. McArthur, MNF 
staff members present were Herman 
Steen, vice president, and C. L. Mast, 
Jr., secretary-treasurer. 





BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ezra Taft Benson 


Accepts Invitation 
To Visit Russia 


WASHINGTON — Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, plans 
to accept an invitation to visit the 
Soviet Union. 

Mr. Benson says he hopes to leave 
some time in July, or possibly a little 
later, in response to an invitation by 
V. Matskevich, the Russian Minister 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. Benson plans to visit agricul- 
tural areas of the country including 
farms and research centers, and to 
see the All-Union Agricultural Ex- 
hibition in Moscow. He will be in 
the USSR about 10 days. His itiner- 
ary has not been completed, but will 
probably include visits to other Euro- 
pean countries. 

Mr. Benson has been considering 
visiting the Soviet Union for some 
time. When Mr. Matskevich, with 
other Russian agriculturists, visited 
the U.S. in 1955, he invited the sec- 
retary to come to the Soviet Union 
and observe its agriculture. The sec- 
retary told the Russian Minister that 
he would like to do so if circum- 
stances permitted. 

The trip is in connection with the 
program encouraging the exchange 
of visits by leading citizens of both 
countries. The State Department en- 
dorses the visit as being in recipro- 
city for the visit made by Mr. Mats- 
kevich in 1955, according to USDA 
officials. 

A letter of formal invitation was 
sent to Mr. Benson by Mr. Matske- 
vich on April 16, 1956. In March, 
Mikhail A. Menshikov, the Russian 
ambassador to the U.S., renewed the 
invitation during a call on Mr. Ben- 
son. 

On April 30, Mr. Benson wrote to 
the Russian Minister the following 
letter: 

Dear Mr. Matskevich: 

I have not forgotten your kind 
invitation to visit the Soviet Union 
which was recently renewed by Am- 
bassador Menshikov. If I can get 
away, I hope to be able to visit your 
country in July. I shall be glad to 
give you an exact date of arrival at 
a later time. 

I should like to visit not only 
places of interest in Moscow, but also 
some of the more important agri- 
cultural areas in your country. I am 
especially interested in seeing some 
farms and research centers. 

I am much impressed by the pro- 
gress being made in the exchanges of 
agricultural delegations between our 
two countries. They should result in 
mutual benefit. 


Sincerely yours, 
Ezra Taft Benson 
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Growing Customers— 





Our location in the midwest makes us wheat 
farmers at heart. Cultivating and growing is 


a part of our life. 


That's why we say use GOOCH’S BEST 
Flour. You'll find the baked goods made from 


it the answer to “Growing Customers.” 


Gooch Customers Always Get the Best 


GOOCH'S BEST 
Katie « FLOURS 


GOMEC SPRING LOAF JUMBO 
Western Wheat Spring Wheat High Protein Spring Clear 


GOLD NUGGET WHOLE WHEAT 
Spring Clear Hi-Protein Spring 


GoocHu MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwrts. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bus. 





~ 
tN 


Southern Bakeries 
Quarterly Profit 
Shows Increase 


ATLANTA, GA.—Southern Baker- 
s Co., exceeding its rate of gain for 
reported an operating profit of 
353.53 for the quarter ended 
March 22, an increase of 9.65% over 
the corresponding period of last year. 

Ogden A. Geilfuss, president, sum- 
nari Southern’s operations for 
irter, also reported that sales 


957 
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volume was maintained close to the 
same high level of the last two years, 
which set an all-time high. 

“This showing appears doubly sig- 
nificant,” Mr. Geilfuss commented, 
“when viewed in relation to today’s 
widespread sales decline in many 
packaged goods, plus the fact that it 
was achieved at a time of year nor- 
mally marked by a seasonal down- 
turn in sales of bakery products.” 

Southern’s directors recently de- 
clared quarterly dividends of 5¢ in 
cash a share of common stock, and 
dividends in shares of common stock 
equal to 20¢ a share, to both pre- 
ferred and common stockholders, in 


addition to a cash preference divi- 
dend of 12%s¢ a share to preferred 
stockholders. This payment continues 
the dividend rate paid for the year 
1957, and maintains Southern’s record 
of quarterly dividends paid consecu- 
tively since 1935. 

Southern’s improved profit show- 
ing for the year’s recession-minded 
opening quarter was largely attribut- 
ed by Mr. Geilfuss to a long-range 
program of improvement in operating 
efficiency of company plants. 

Modernization Plans 


“Setting the pace for this advance 
is our company-wide, $2 million pro- 
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ANOTHER valuable ingredient for bakers — Since 1928 


BROLIT 


BROLITE IA 
is a combination of 
BROLITE 1E (cultured product made 
with butter) reinforced with other 
flavoring materials. 





BROLITE IE 


L. H. Fortin | 





is a cultured product made 
with butter — subjected to fermentation 
and dehydration. 


DIRECTOR NAMED—L. H. Fortin 
has been elected to the board of di- 
rectors of General Baking Co. Mr. 
Fortin is president of Van de Kamp’s 
Holland Dutch Bakers, Inc., Los An- 
geles, a division of General Baking. 
Announcement of the appointment 
was made by George L. Morrison, 
chairman of the board. 














BROLITE 


“ FOR FLAVOR ~ 











gram of plant modernization embrac- 
ing extensive installations of bulk- 
handling equipment for flour, elimi- 
nating the manual handling of sacked 
flour, as well as modern cooling-con- 
veyor systems, other plant improve- 
ments and further modernization of 
the company’s fleet of delivery 
trucks,” said Mr. Geilfuss 
“Southern’'s modernization plan 
also extends to other phases of our 
operation, such as our office equip- 





OM PAN ® 





a= 39 ment and methods, and marketing, 
products, packaging and advertising, 
plus our ‘modernized manpower’ plan 
based on an all-inclusive program of 
scientific training for our sales su- 
pervisors. 
‘e “Large-scale advertising of our 


SAKES. COOKIES. ICINGS. COFFEE _ 
PASTRIES, YEAST RAISED SWEET Ds. 
LLINGS. TOPPINGS. SPECIALTY BREA 


products is being continued through- 
out 1958. We believe this confident 
and aggressive approach is a far more 
constructive attitude than wait-and- 











and Yeast. These ingredients 9°" 
to fermentation and dehydratiom 


ula. 
7 10 2 ounces for each pound of flour in the for 





< CAKES. CAKES. CONTAINS , Liv 
a rm, a ee Flour, Butter. Corn Syrup. Salt. Milk. Dextrose Leavenint see pessimism. In fact, we believe it’s 
| . AISED Lecithin, ; : have bee” the only approach that can meet the 


S. TOPPINGS. SPECIALTY BREADS 






expanding needs of today’s South- 
56% 





U “ : 
— 7 a where a increase in food con- 
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Flour. Cane 



















































Corn 
Dextros, 1. Ut. Starch. Leavening. Salt. Butter product @n equal ; the Brolite sumption is predicted within ten 
This amount of liquid for the 
© ber — Lecithin. Artificial Flavor. and — genvoron™ BR seein NC. years,” Mr. Geilfuss concluded. 
* been subjected to fermentation © ‘ OLITE COMPANY: I ‘eietiaiia tots ahah tidiedia tows sig, 
se one ounce for each pound of flour in the wager 
Sm set omen id HE CMCAGO 7, WLINOTS Production Club 
47. 1 
BROLITE COMPANY: IN — ee Elects Offi 
ss ec ficers 
2342 N. ELSTON AVENUE 
CHICAGO 47. ILLINOIS MILWAUKEE Jack C. Guess, 
ATLANTA cenaah new YORE Kohls Food Stores, Milwaukee, was 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE elected president of the Wisconsin 





Bakers Production Club at the recent 
annual meeting held at Alioto’s Res- 
taurant in Milwaukee. 

Chris Andresen, Kappus Bakery, 
Inc., Racine, was elected first vice 
president; L. P. Kenney, L. P. Ken- 
ney Co., Milwaukee, second vice pres- 
ident; Alfred C. Hayden, Standard 
Brands, Inc, Milwaukee, secretary, 
and Walter Strehlow, National Food 
Stores, Milwaukee, treasurer. 

Elected to the executive commit- 
tee were: Vernon Bruss, Oswald Jae- 





BROLITE 1A and IE 


impart a delicate flavor when used alone— 
accentuate the flavor of butter when used 


Packed in drums of 2004, 1004, 
504 and 25# for your convenience 


in formulas containing butter. 
Lowers ingredient cost. 


BROLITE’S trained bakery technicians at your service 


BROLITE COMPANY, ING, 2222855 
ii ab James P. Marheine, Heiss Baking Co.., 
Oshkosh. 


2542 N. Elston Avenue Chicago 47, Illinois 


518 First Ave. North 686 Greenwood Avenue, N.E. 
Seattle 9, Wash. Atlanta 6, Ga. 


Clarence Ferrell, the Paniplus Co., 
was guest speaker, and gave a timely 
and practical talk on yeast foods and 
fungal enzymes. 


2921 S. Haskell Ave. 
Dallas 23,Texas 


225 Fourth Ave. 621 Minna St. 
New York City 3, N.Y, = San Francisco 1, Cal. 
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“In the bakery business... 








we know it satisfies!” 





John Lukach, Northbrook Bakery, Minneapolis, to process it with the most up-to-date milling equip- 

shows “Mr. American Farmer’ where the story of ment; to protect and maintain quality by scientific 

“From Field to Flour” ends. methods and milling experience; and the last and 
This is what King Midas has done: “From Field most important is to satisfy the bakers’ needs. 

to Flour.” A successful result of combining these Bakers both large and small know that this is the 

methods; to buy the best quality wheat obtainable; King Midas story that is enacted for them each day. 





4 . : : 
On the job 
FLOUR MILLS | owe ae 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
RED CROSS 


vr 








MINNEAPOLIS <i> MINNESOTA 








ding 
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1957 acreage 


99.6: 


Nebraska’s 1957 wheat crop is in and varieties with 








“good to excellent” 


“good to excellent” milling and baking characteristics 


constitute 99.6% of Nebraska’s wheat acreage. Strong 
gluten varieties constituted 67.8% and mellow gluten 
varieties 31.8%. 

Year after year, you can depend on quality-conscious 
Nebraska growers for wheat that produces flour which 
has adequate mixing time, proper mixing tolerance, 


PRE EI ame pe oem 











high absorption, better baking performance, and 
improved loaf quality. 


Always Pick the Champion... Nebraska Wheat 
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NEBRASKA GRAIN IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 
340 AGRONOMY BUILDING 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, LINCOLN 3, NEBRASKA 


Please send further information about the 


milling and baking qualities of Nebraska Wheat. 


NAME TITLE 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 


















NEBRASKA GRAIN 


IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 





Cooperating with the College of Agriculture 
and the Nebraska Wheat Commission. 
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Forum Speaker 





Baking Industry 
Has Rosy Future 
In Los Angeles 


LOS ANGELES—Retail bakers of 
Los Angeles County may reasonably 
expect an annual sales volume for 
the industry of approximately $165 
million by 1975 (1958 estimate: Ap- 
proximately $100 million), L. H. For- 
tin, president of Van de Kamp’s Hol- 
land Dutch Bakers, stated at the 
ninth annual Bakers Forum conduct- 
ed at the Ambassador Hotel, Los 
Angeles 

As keynote speaker at the first 
session of the forum, Mr. Fortin 
classified the retail baking industry 
as being comprised of individual bake 
shops, the multiple-unit type opera- 
tion such as Van de Kamp’s, bakery 
units owned and operated by super- 
market chains, and house-to-house 
bakers. 

Mr. Fortin, whose firm operates 
310 retail outlets, mostly within su- 
permarkets in six southern California 
counties, estimated that in the three 
prime marketing areas of the South- 
land, Los Angeles, Orange and San 
Diego, the population will grow from 
7.1 million to 125 million by 1975 
Los Angeles County itself will grow 
from 5.6 million to 9.1 million. 


Five Areas of Growth 


Looking to the future, Mr. Fortin 
described five specific areas in which 
there will be great population growth. 
In less than 20 years the San Fer- 
nando Valley area population will 
reach 1.4 million, the Pomona-Foot- 
hills area 1.3 million, the north Los 
Angeles County area of Palmdale, 
Lancaster, Newhall, Little Rock and 
Pear Blossom 1 million, Orange Coun- 
ty 1.5 million, and the greater San 
Diego area 1.4 million. 

The great growth which lies ahead 
for the baking industry poses the 
challenge of keeping pace with south- 
ern California's population, Mr. For- 
tin said. In Los Angeles County alone 
in the past three years, Van de 
Kamp’s showed an increase of 52 
bakery units, just keeping pace with 
county growth, or one bakery unit 
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STUDENTS TOUR GMI LABORATORIES—tThis demon-__ of sales; H. E. Hale, manager, bakery sales service; Dr. 
stration of cake making was just one of several features Paul E. Ramstad, technical director and central labora- 
of a recent tour of General Mills, Inc., facilities in the tory manager; F. C. Buzzelle, manager of products con- 
Twin Cities made by students of the Dunwoody Baking trol, flour division; G. Moen, technical adviser of test 
School, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis. Dun- baking and physical testing; E. V. Hetherington, assistant 
woody students and staff members visited GMI's products manager of products control, flour division; A. P. Mar- 
control building, central laboratory, the Minneapolis mill, schewski, plant superintendent, Minneapolis mill; L. M. 


and the firm’s new headquarters building, where they Odden, assistant plant superintendent; E. R. Falk, prod- 
were luncheon guests. Among GMI's officials whom they ucts control manager, Minneapolis mill, and O. A. Oudal, 


met were W. A. Lohman, Jr., vice president and director director of products control. 





for each 25,000 population, he ex- 


plained 
In projecting his company’s plans o- brands have become identified with quality the world over. . . . 

; : = ae al xtensive experience with top-quality wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington 
for the future, Mr. | ortin said Van and Oregon milled in the largest flour mill on the West Coast means dears 
de K ump’s goal for 1975 is 355 units of consistent uniformity and highest quality. 
for Los Angeles County and approxi- ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


mately 500 in the three prime, popu- 
lated areas of Los Angeles, Orange 
and San Diego, continuing the ratio 
of one unit for each 25,000 population 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 
Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 
E t Representative 
82 Beaver Street, New York City 







The two-day Bakers Forum is pre- 
sented by the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern C 
fornia, Inc., to the bakers of the 
Southland to further the baking ir 
dustry. The forum features product 
competition among the retail bakers 
exhibits, and outstanding speakers 








BREAD iS THE STAFF F LIFE 


ADDRESS CHANGED 
NEW YORK—Penick & Ford, Ltd 
Inc., corn refiners for the ice crean 
confectionery, paper and textile 


lustries, ¢ ice a change of ‘ . ‘ ’ 
dati announce « change of =@ [ y F IMBS MILLING CO. s™ 120% 


New York executive offices have been Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
located at 750 Third Ave., New York 


17, N.Y. The telephone number will DAILY CAPACITY $. 200 CWTS. SACKS 


be YUkon 6-4700 






























TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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The Wafer inn. Warranty po you KNow . ee 


That Protects YOU ia irate 








Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 34 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 
passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


Only Roche makes it. 
It’s SQUARE. 
Roche originated it. 
Roche guarantees it. 





__ 1. In many modern bakeries, ex- out twisting can be accomplished by 

n eeu 2. e es iil cellent bread is being produced with-  cross-panning the loaves 

a ee Roche engraves the Roche name on out breaking up the sponge before Sm 

Lat Ci AE each wafer to make sure you always adding flour and other ingredients for “9 ce te vag should be — 
WAS 4 ° with a good cake flour, not with a 

\ =e as SO1)s : the dough. 5 , 

at get the genuine square bread enrichment ene car tenes it Geer 
; wafer guaranteed and made only by Roche. 2. There is no standard for fat 

content in “breakfast” cocoa 14. The addition of some invert 


syrup or honey to an icing will de- 
3. A tough pie-crust will result crease the tendency toward sticking 

when flour and shortening are rubbed’ to the wrapper. 

together too much before the water 

is added 











Roche identifies each box of genuine 
Roche square wafers with the name 
Roche on each end of every box 


15. Butter has about 80% of the 
shortening value of lard or hydro- 
4. To eliminate sinking inthe cen- genated shortenings 
ter of streussel coffee cakes, they 
should be turned upside down on the 
cooling racks as they come out of the 
oven 


16. For retarded doughs, the tem 
perature of the refrigerator should be 
from 38 to 42° F. 


Roche packs this 
printed warranty in each 

box of genuine 
Roche square wafers 


17. A long patent flour can be 
bleached to the same whiteness as a 
short patent flour 


5. Bakers who make their own in- 
vert syrup usually use the following 
formula: 100 lb. granulated sugar, 
3343 lb. water and 2 oz. tartaric acid. . 

s 2 taric , 18 Milk sugar (lactose) found in 


*ROCHE—Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 





~ e = ~ 
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$ Suu the BREAD ENRICHMENT WAFERS 
4 yas a as are guaranteed by Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 


milk solids is about 16% as sweet as 


6. Milk solids in bread doughs de- 
sugar (sucrose). 


crease fermentation tolerance of 
the dough. 
Lie 19. In order to make good Danish 











BY sacel 
© give you a : : » dour » mixer 
cite 7. In order to obtain the same fat Pastry, the dough should be mixed 
: 1. ASSURED 2. QUICK 3. SUPER-THOROUGH 4. FINER, MORE 5. CLEAN, EVEN content. 10% oz. “breakfast” cocoa until the gluten is broken down 
POTENCY DISINTEGRATION | DIFFUSION BUOYANT PARTICLES BREAK ew” . —_ ; a y 
f —> and 5% oz. shortening should be used o , : 
pa — ne iy ‘ 20. When buttermilk is used in 
—=—= - | | ) A to replace 1 Ib. bitter chocolate 
. | es 0 ) ] \ making bread instead of sweet milk, 
i7 = ‘ ee j | 
>. s C= L } the fermentation is slowed down 





8. In cake mixes containing fruit 





\ ot ow x 


Ae) 


—S WQEF / 









{aS i a } 4 -* a 

Te | . | y as A, - 

No=— ; — LL A 2) or nuts, cream of tartar should be ——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 

’ i | ~ - . . 
Enrichment d | Complete disintegration | Flour-fine particles in u wefers giv volbn nine »d to prevent them from sinking to 
| egre ie porticle: SQUARE wofers give | Wafers breok cleo ry usea I £ 
when SQUARE woters n og ed woter in wre even distributi thovuson: ‘ rt holy: md quorters. for 
sion SPUARE eter | Sn costed, wate fo | som sore, Serimeton | row emeants of ears. | Naive: ond querere-fo the bottom of the cakes. NEBA to Meet 
9. If a four-hour straight dough BOSTON—A one-day meeting of 


Look for the name ROCHE — your guarantee on the Wafer with the is three degrees too warm when it the New England Bakers Assn. will 
Warranty. Order from your yeast company salesman today. comes out of the mixer, the fermen- be held here at the Sheraton-Plaza 

F tation time should be shortened by Hotel May 22. The board of gover- 

about 10 to 15 min. nors’ meeting, to which all members 
‘ are invited, will comprise the busi- 

10. The quantity of protein in a _ noss session. Following the meeting 


“ROCK RIVER” @¢¢ in. *@ ee 7 es D IMES” ( is i icati ‘ s baking . ’ aenitlieQent , 
iE” BLODGETIOS” RYE steeditss | our is no indication of its baking here will be @ cocktail party and 
> rhs . » * Yr, t on i , adesme I 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White Se eee caer dior > a ee he - 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Fumily—Since 1848 a a oiitn 


tion. Allied invitations will be lim- 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


VITAMIN DIVISION © HOBPFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. + NurTiey io. NEw JERSEY 





il. From % to %% yeast is used 
in making soda crackers. 
ited to one person from each mem- 


12. A better grain in bread with- ber firm. 











POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 











We aim to build enduring business relation- 
ships with our customers. Such relation- 
ships must be based on quality and good 
faith .. . and both of these are basic funda- 


mentals in the operations of this company. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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PIhES 
PEAR 


BAKERY 
FLOURS 


COLORADO MILLING 
ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 


~ 





PHILADELPHIA—The Tasty Bak- 
C f Philadelphia is testing a 
cially designed, small cake wrap- 
machine, another step in its 


] 1ation program which began in 
1952. Although details of the new 
ichine have not been disclosed, due 


its experimental nature, it is re- 

i that the process will further 
luce production time that has al- 
idy been greatly cut from former 
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Philadelphia Bakery Moves Step Nearer 
Full Automation With Wrapping Machine 


The estimated cost of the wrap- 
ping machine is $80,000. It has taken 
several years to develop, and if tests 
continue to prove successful, it will 
be the first in a series of wrapping 
machines built by Tasty. The com- 
pany eventually will extend automa- 
tion to all its departments, including 
administration and accounting. 

Specially-designed automated pro- 
duction equipment at Tasty results 
from the need to meet a very tight 





tocateo BEST 


_1N THE ENTIRE MIDWEST! 





Shipments from the Beardstown Mills to 
you are faster because they have fewer 
terminals — fewer congested gateways 
through which to pass. You benefit in sav- 
ings of time and money! 


Located ideally to receive wheat from all 
three major wheat producing areas, The 
Beardstown Mills can select from districts 
producing the finest wheat suitable for 
milling the very best flour! 


QUALITY CONTROL IS THE WATCHWORD 


. . » throughout every step of the milling operation! 
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PRESIDENT’S CUP—C. M. McMullan (second from left), manager of the 
Winchester (Va.) plant of Southern Bakeries Co., is shown receiving the first 
annual “President's Cup” for managerial efficiency in 1957. The presentation 
was made by President Ogden’ A. Geilfuss, second from right, during the 
company’s recent annual sales conference in Atlanta. One of Southern’s 
senior plant executives, Mr. McMullan joined the company in 1932 at Char- 
lotte. He has been in charge of Winchester operations since 1936. Also shown 
in photo are: Charles R. Loyd, left, general sales manager, and J. O. Shuford, 


right, vice president and treasurer. 





baking-shipping schedule. The com- 
pany produces 10 varieties of small 
packaged “Tastykakes” and 6 varie- 
ties of small “‘TastyPies,” which it 
distributes to food outlets in an eight 
state area. Prior to automating pro- 
duction and shipping lines, it took up 
to 12 hours for a complete baking 
cycle from the time the batter was 
poured into molds until the cakes 
were packed for shipping. Now, with 
automation, it takes, in some cases, 
only 45 min. for the entire baking-to- 
shipping cycle, a saving of up to 11 
hours and 15 minutes. 


Goal for 1960 


Up to now, the cost of this modern- 
ization has been $2.5 million, and it 
is expected that another $2 million 
will be spent by 1960, when it is 
hoped that the company will have a 
completely integrated system of au- 
tomation 

The equipment which has been in- 
stalled includes power conveyor belts 
for speeding finished cakes to the 
shipping department, spiral chutes for 
mov ng packed cartons to the ground 
floor loading areas, and portable con- 
veyors which enable trucks to be 
loaded within five or six minutes. 

Production of “Tastykake” varie- 
ties, since operations have been au- 
tomated, is handled in the following 
manner: 

Batter which has been blended to 
exact specifications flows through a 
network of special piping to electri- 
cally-heated and controlled automatic 
baking ovens, where the batter is 
poured into special cake molds. With- 
in minutes cakes emerge from the 
ovens. From this point the cakes 
move on endless belts to the point 
where they are iced, sliced or filled, 
then through the packing department 
where they are wrapped and packed. 

The production of “TastyPie” is 
also automated to a great degree. 
Fruit, cooked to specified recipes, is 
poured into pie shells. As the pies 
emerge from the ovens, they are 
cooled and then packed in individual 
boxes. 

Mechanization continues in the 
packing and shipping departments. 
Boxes, containing six packages, are 
placed on a moving belt and trans- 
ported to another section of the pack- 
ing department where they are 
packed into corrugated-board car- 
tons. These are placed on a belt 
which takes them to an automatic 


sealing machine. Following this op- 
eration, the cartons drop into a huge 
spiral chute and flow down to ship- 
ping. 

On the ground floor a reduction of 
time has been effected in the shipping 
department. Here the packed cartons 
move onto free roller conveyors 
where workers are ready to move 
them to the truck loading area. 

In addition to these innovations, 
numerous other changes have been 
made for greater efficiency. Small, 
battery-operated hand trucks have 
replaced manually-operated carts 
Large fork lift trucks are employed 
in transporting loaded pallets. Prior 
to installation of spiral chutes and 
powered conveyors, workers were 
faced with the job of returning hun- 
dreds of hand trucks to production 
areas, which jammed freight eleva- 
tors until the shipping department 
floor was cleared of all rolling equip- 
ment. The new method of speeding 
cakes to shipping has eliminated a 
serious shipping bottleneck. 

This automated process enables 
Tasty to maintain a high rate of bak- 
ing production, and to deliver baked 
foods at the peak of freshness in less 
time. 

Paul R. Kaiser, Tasty’s president, 
states, “The baking industry must 
gear itself to the swiftly-moving pat- 
tern of consumer attitudes and de- 
sires in order to maintain its posi- 
tion in the food industry. The found- 
ers of Tasty Baking Co., Philip J. 
Baur and Herbert C. Morris, estab- 
lished a philosophy 43 years ago 
which is based on the belief that 
there is no easy route to quality bak- 
ing. You begin with premium ingre- 
dients; use the best equipment you 
can obtain; hire skilled technicians, 
and never compromise on product 
standards. We have never deviated 
from this philosophy. 

“We shall continue to bake better 
products, by automating our opera- 
tions in depth in order to attain the 
highest degree of quality control and 
efficiency possible,” concluded Mr. 
Kaiser. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH FROLIC 
PITTSBURGH — The 14th annual 
frolic of the Pittsburgh Production 
Men's Club is scheduled to be held at 
the Chartiers Country Club here May 
14. William Giltenboth, Pittsburgh 
Flour Co., is chairman. 
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Speaker Discusses 
Plant Production, 
Bakery Personnel 


CHICAGO—Glenn E. Hargrave of 
the Paniplus Co. was guest speaker 
at the April meeting of the Chicago 
Bakery Production Club. According 
to Mr. Hargrave, approximately 60% 
of the total cost of operating any 
bakery is under supervision of the 
production superintendent. This in- 
cludes ingredient cost, shop labor, 
wrapping labor and supplies and 
maintenance of expensive equipment 
in good working order. Also, the rep- 
utation of the bakery depends on con- 
stancy of uniform and high quality 
baked foods under the supervision of 
the production superintendent 

“Every business must make a pro- 
fit to exist,” said Mr. Hargrave 
“Those working in a successful busi- 
ness must operate as a team. Every- 
one in the organization should be 
sales minded, because he really is a 
part of sales. A bakery salesman must 
depend on production for high quality 
standards, uniformity of product from 
day to day, competitively priced 
goods, high sanitation standards, and 
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WANTED 








DISGRUNTLED DADS 


who want truly fresh, 
mouth-watering baked foods 
served at every meal! 


EYE CATCHER—Chapman & Smith 
Co., Inc., Rolling Pin Square, Mel- 
rose Park, IIL, has created a new 
series of posters to help retail bak- 
eries bring in store traffic. In the ini- 
tial “Wanted” series of posters a hu- 
morous approach to the problem of 
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arousing consumer interest is ob- 
tained by the use of a familiar de- 
vice. Other posters in the first 
series picture children and mothers. 
All emphasize the need, and avail- 
Consumer Acceptance ability at hand, of nutritious baked 
‘The production man holds the rep- foods. Posters are available without 
utation of the bakery in his hands obligation from Rolling Pin salesmen, 
He must maintain high quality stand- or upon written request to Chapman 
ards for his products in order to have & Smith. 
consumer acceptance. After the first 


proper packaging. The production de- 
partment should strive for perfec- 
tion. Although it may never reach it, 
it will show progress.” 





sale, family acceptance a product 

will produce repeat sales. This rding to recent studies): (1) 
true selling,”” Mr. Hargrave reminded Proper appreciation of work the man 
the group. The production man, M1 is doing: (2) Like to feel they are a 
Hargrave continued, is responsible part of the company; (3) Sympathetic 
for the maintenance of expensive bak- help on personal pl ‘blems: (4) Job 
ery equipment. He must seek the best security: (5) Wages 

performance possible from his n Knowledge is power only when it 
chines. He must also be able to prop ad = ; : 

erly instruct those who operat ian Me ag ee = ened 
machines. He must et across émrce 


the people who do the jobs. Theretf 
1 successful bakery operation will 


NUTRITION NEWSLETTER 


have: (1) Standards set for every op- WILMINGTON, DEL The first 
eration; (2) A thorough training p1 ie O Nutrition and Health,” 
for employees; (3) A check list monthly summary of current develop- 
of every operation nents in the field of nutrition, was 
Mr. Hargrave told his audience tha published in April by the Du Pont 
success of a company depends on con Co., whose interest in nutrition stems 
bined efforts of management, sales ! ts research int imino acids 
ind production. Workers and thei the building blocks of protein. Dec 
ittitudes and behavior are very in sion ft publish Nutrition nd 
portant for team work. Workers art Healt was made after a survey 
people who respond favor ibly to the Scio 1 a need for i briel ind i 
following (given in order of import tive newslette utrit 








TRAFFIC STOPPER—Baker Perkins, Inc., recently loaded four steel flour 
bins, as pictured, on trucks and hauled them across the city of Saginaw, Mich., 
under special police escort. The bins, each weighing nearly 8 tons, each capable 
of holding a freight car load of flour, now form the basis of bulk plant auto- 
mation at the Gase Baking Co., Saginaw. Within the next few months the 
26-ft.-high bins will be surrounded by a specially designed building to keep 
the air in the immediate area properly conditioned and to allow the bulk flour 
to flow freely. 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAI 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 





Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory 








Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Life” 


AGUNEN ESL) 


Flour 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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, Kyig nf the Baker’s Doorbell 





er George Spanos to Charles Ulry, 
owner of the Dixie Creme Donut 
Shop in the same city. 


George R. and Albert W. Lantz 

tly sold the plant facilities and 
Baking 
rstate Bakeries 


. fixed assets of Lantz Bros 


Sweetheart Bakeries, Inc., has 
opened a distribution center in Graf- 
ton, N.D. Harold Moore is in charge 











St. Louis t Inter e e 
( f Kansas City 
e Prax Bakery, Fairfax, Minn., has _Bowman’s Bakery, Albuquerque, 
been moved from its old location on N.M., has been purchased by Mr. and 
The Worth While Bakery in Louis- W. Main St. to new quarters on E Mrs. Phillip Meyer, formerly of Aus- 
iana, Mo., was recently sold by own- Main tralia 
~ we a. ill ee a ae 7 rt ak Si 
#. = we 
‘ % ' * 
‘ * On \ 
« ® nee : a 


a, 
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irs WYTAS E& 


ecause tb3 sees 
SOFTER 
WHITER 
BETTER FLAVOR 


made with 





SPAT. OFF. 
re DOUGH WHITENER 
WYTASE is the registered trade mark of the J. R. Short 
Milling Company to designate its natural enzyme 
preparation for whitening and conditioning the dough. 











J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIlinois 
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Raymond Streussing, formerly as- 
sociated with a bakery in Saginaw, 
Mich., has purchased Murphy's Bak- 
ery in Bad Axe, Mich., from Mr. and 
Mrs. Ted Murphy 


The Hi-Klas Pastry Shop has been 
opened for business in Batesville, 
Ark., by Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Wal- 
trip 

ee 


Since the death of her husband 
Mrs. Charles Pemberton has taken 
over operation of the Pemberton 
Bakery at Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The Dennos Donut Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., has opened a new retail 
outlet at 7600 N.W. May St., Okla- 
homa City 


The Pine River (Minn.) Bakery 
now reopened after completion of a 
remodeling program, recently ob- 
served its 10th anniversary with an 
open house 


The Rohweder Bakery at Lake 
Preston, S.D., has been purchased 
from its former owners, Mr. and Mrs 
John Rohweder, by Arthur Peters 
formerly of Huron and Wessington 
Springs, S.D. The name has been 
changed to the Lake Preston Bakery 


temodeling and expansion of the 
Dassel (Minn.) Bake Shop were re- 
cently completed, including the con- 
version of a storage room into usabk 
working area 


Mr ind Mrs. Ken Stewart of 
Humboldt, Iowa, have purchased the 
Bricelyn (Minn.) Bakery from Les 
ter Lund, and expect to be oper 
business early in May. Mr. Lund will 
move to Blue Earth, Minn., where he 
also operates a bakery 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Cole, owners 
of the Renville (Minn.) Bakery, re- 
cently sponsored an open house t 
celebrate completion of a remodelir 
and redecorating program 


A new bakery and coffee bar, the 
tolling Pin, has been opened in Rapid 
City, S.D., by Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Rabe, formerly of Edgemont, S.D 
where they operated a bakery for 15 
years 


A new front and entry way were 
recently completed at the Smith’s 
Bakery in Dodge Center, Minn. The 
owners also plan some decorating and 
installation of new display cases 


Mrs. Ann Anderson, owner of the 
Cherokee’s Pastry Shoppe in West 
St. Paul, Minn., has opened a second 
store, Ann's Pastry Shoppe, in that 
community 


Mr. and Mrs. Don Gillund, former- 
ly of Granite Falls, Minn., have pur- 
chased a bakery at Hendricks, Minn. 


Plans have been announced by Mr 
and Mrs. Einar Olson to open a new 
bakery soon in Sterm Lake, Iowa. 


Gerald Hodkinson, an employee of 


ne 
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FOR MEN IN 


The busier the bakery executive, the higher 












premium placed on time. But regardless of 
crowded schedules, the “man in motion” makes time 
for his family. He looks forward to relaxation at 
home. Finds the hours of companionship with his 
children rewarding. Welcomes opportunities to guide... 


to counsel. He feels the vital need to be 





. = mnt ac a 290% nawame DLiwel to, babel: 
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the top-quality, uniform baking promised by Drinkwater F! 






MORE SOUTHWESTERN BAKERS HAVE USED DRINKWATER 
FLOUR FOR MORE YEARS THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 







DRINKWATER FLOUR 


Morten Milling Company, Dallas, Texas 
A Division of Burrus Mills, Incorporated 
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Home Bakery at Rochester, Minn. 
10 years, has been promoted to 


production manager 


Springs 
S.D. 


if Robert 


Bakery at Wessington, 
under the management 
and Dudley Short 


Is now 


* 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul R. Gibb have 
pened a new bakery in West Des 
Moines, lowa 

e 
Hol-N-One Donut, Inc., Oklahoma 


City, Okla., has been chartered, with 
4 capital stock of $25,000. Incorpora- 
rs are G. L. Williams, Morrison 


Cottingham and Dewayne Hays, all 


f Oklahoma City. 
a 
U.S. Patent No. 2,827,378 was is- 
sued March 18, 1958, to Elmer F 
Glabe, Chicago, IL, assignor to Food 
Technology, Inc., Chicago. A method 


iking bakery products from fer- 


nted doughs which comprises in- 
‘orporating with the baking mix 
hydroxylated phosphatide intimatel: 

xed with a starchy polysaccharide, 


1 fermented dough from the 
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resultant mixture, and baking said 
dough. 


Bilsky Bakeries, a retail chain in 
Cleveland, Ohio, recently took over a 
$1,000 restaurant route from Kaase’s, 
a multiple-unit operation. This repre- 
sents the firm’s entrance into the 
wholesale baking field. Bilsky has 
operated five retail shops on the east 
side of Cleveland. Joseph Eichner and 
Louis Kay, both of New York, pur- 
chased Bilsky’s in January of 1957 


Harris-Boyer Co., Johnstown, Pa., 
baking firm, has purchased Musser's 
Bakery, Inc., Somerset, Pa. The bak- 
ery had been developed into a whole- 
sale and retail business with nine 
routes in parts of three southwestern 
Pennsylvania counties. 


* 
The Community Bake Shop has 
opened a branch in Seranton, Pa. 
a 
Small Business Administration 


loans were recently approved for the 
following: Ven Meter, Streeter & Co., 
Fergus Falls, Minn., $250,000; John- 





Eliminate split-second mixing time...>5 
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STATE 


“Quality Controlled” Flour 


Wide mixing tolerance is inherent in Bay State 
“Quality Controlled” Flours. Without split-second 


*iming, you obtain the utmost in loaf volume, grain 


ana vody. Try Bay State Flour with assured mixing 


tolerance and see the difference! 


MILLERS OF 





EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS 


BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY 


e LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


General offices, WINONA, MINN. 
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GUEST LECTURERS AT FSU—tThe Department of Baking Science and Man- 
agement at Florida State University, Tallahassee, recently invited several 
prominent baking industry executives to lecture before its Bakers Club semi- 
nar. Here, taking a coffee break, are, from the left: Dr. L. A. Rumsey, de- 
partment director; Ralph Gaylord, General Mills, Inc.; D. H. O'Connell, Amer- 
ican Bakeries Co., Chicago; J. M. Albright, American Bakeries Co., Atlanta; 
Paul Kamman, American Bakeries Co., Chicago; Dr. E. G. Bayfield, FSU, 
and E. T. Fields, FSU Bakers Club president. 





son Baking Co., Elk City, Okla., $10,- 
000; Per-Al’s Cheesecake, Inc., Los 
Angeles, $15,000. 

* 


A bakery to supply baked foods to 
all stores in the chain owned by 
Evans Grocery Co. has been opened 
at Gallipolis, Ohio. The bakery will 
have 10,000 sq. ft. of space and will 
employ 25 persons. The cost of con- 
struction has been estimated at $175.,- 
000. 

* 


Louie V. Delorie has been appointed 
sales manager of Gai’s French Bak- 
ery, Seattle, Wash. 


The Mary Lee Do-nut Shop has 
been opened at 611 E. Fourth St., 
Beardstown, Ill, by Harold Wells. 


The Northgate Shopping Center at 
Seattle celebrated its first birthday 
recently with a 15-ft. cake baked by 
the Bon Marche Bakery. The cake 
consisted of 15 tiers 15 ft. high and 
weighed 540 Ib., with white frosting 
and spring flowers. The cake was 
made by bakers LeRoy Miller and 
Mrs. Laura Siese who worked 250 
hours preparing it 

e 

A Federal Bake Shop was recently 

opened in Charleston, W. Va., the first 


in that city. William Gilbow is man- 
ager. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. M. Titus, Jr., 
To Head Spaulding 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y.—Rexford M. 
Titus, Jr., is the new president of 
Spaulding Bakeries, Inc. A grandson 
of the founders of the 62-year-old 
firm, he succeeds Bernard S. Budny, 
who had headed the firm since May 
of 1955. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Vice President 


CHICAGO — Henry P. Montminy 
has been named a vice president of 
Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co. Mr. Mont- 
miny has been associated with Chi- 
cago Metallic since 1950, and will 
remain in charge of the company’s 
eastern division, in addition to his 
new responsibilities. His offices are at 
20 Providence St., Boston. Announce- 
ment of his appointment was made 
by Jerome H. Debs, president. 

Mr. Montminy is a past vice presi- 
dent of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers and is, at present, a 
director of the Boston Bakers Club. 





Missouri Bakers 
Planning Outing 


KANSAS CITY — The Missouri 
Bakers Assn. has announced plans for 
its annual “Bakers Holiday” to be 
held Oct. 13-14 at Kirkwood Lodge 
Osage Beach, Mo. 

Active in planning this annual fall 
outing for bakers and allied men are 
Sam Pasternak, Cake Box Bakers 
Kansas City, association president 
Walter J. Kuckenbecker, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Kansas City 
chairman of the entertainment com 
mittee, and George H. Buford, Flou 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City 
association secretary 

Reservations may be made directly 
with Bill Hagadorn of Kirkwood 
Lodge at $10 a person, Mr. Pasternak 
said 
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ependable Spring Wheat Flour 








That's Our 


“Golden Loaf’’ ki 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 

TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 














CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 
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C from the heart of the major producing areas, 


wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always choose 
the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a complete 


line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 





ECKHART MILLING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales representatives in; BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, ATLANTA—GA., AUGUSTA, GA., JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., DETROIT, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS—MISSOURI, NASHVILLE, NEW ORLEANS 
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AIB Class Moves 
To Advanced Work 


CHICAGO— After 10 weeks of in- 
tensive classroom and _ laboratory 
study, the 43 students enrolled in the 
course in baking science and tech- 
nology at the American Institute of 
Baking recently moved into the large 
bread and sweet goods bakeries for 
10 weeks of full-scale production. 

Previously, the students were en- 
gaged in laying foundations of actual 
baking work by learning the basic 
pr-neiples of chemistry, mathematics, 
maintenance, and sanitation. They 
will now put their knowledge into 
practice in the up-to-date bakeries 
of AIB's school of baking. 

Their classroom and shop work is 
designed to keep them abreast of the 
latest processes and equipment in the 
bakery, as well as giving the basic 
knowledge needed to up-grade them- 
selves in the baking industry 

Applications are now being received 
for Class 74 of the 20-week course in 
baking science and technology at the 
institute. For further information, or 
to obtain application blanks, contact 
Registrar, American Institute of Bak- 
ing, 400 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, 
Til 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF F LIFE 


Bread Company Sold 

SEATTLE—tThe Tacoma Bread Co 
has been purchased by the Hansen 
Baking Co. of Seattle. Tacoma Bread 
had been owned by the Manthou fam- 
ily. Diamond and Matt Manthou, 
brothers, will continue as employees 
of the Hansen organization, according 
to R chard D. Hoyt, general manager 
of the Seattle bakery firm. The Ta- 
coma plant, closed for renovation, 
will be opened on completion of mod- 
ernization as a division of the Han- 
sen Baking Co. In the meantime, 
distribution of the full line of Hansen 
bakery products throughout the Ta- 
coma and Olympia areas will be han- 
dled from Seattle. Al Wilkinson, 
former supervisor of sales for the 
Jordan Baking Co., Tacoma, has been 
named by Mr. Hoyt as divisional and 
sales manager at Tacoma. 
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FRUIT BREAD — Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., is now test marketing a new 
product, formulated “fruit bubbleber- 
ries” in assorted flavors, through the 
Claussen Baking Co. in Georgia and 
South Carolina. “Bubbleberries” are 
adaptable to almost every type of 
bakery product and come in several 
flavors—orange, cherry, lemon, lime, 
pineapple and blueberry. Claussen’s 
is using the new product in a fruit 
bread, which is reportedly gaining 
popularity with children. Bakers 
wishing more information are ad- 
vised to write to Fruit Products, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


- 
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Pillsbury Host George Wilkins, secretary of the ance.” A film entitled “New H 
exchange, explained to the group how zons in Baking’ was show 
For Student Tour various grains are purchased and sold William Ogilvy of the bakery prod- 
After lunch students met at the ucts control and service department 
MINNEAPOLIS The staff and Pillsbury Auditorium. Edwin A. Lar- gave a talk on the “Future of t 
students of Dunwoody Baking School, son, bakery flour sales manager, act- Baking Industry He broucht out 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Min- ed as master of ceremonies. He in- the wonderful opportunities for young 
neapolis, were recent guests of Pills- troduced Harry D. Kreiser, manager men entering the industry, and ex 
bury Mills, Inc. The group went first of sales and merchandising, bakery plained that even though students 
to the products control department products division, who welcomed the may go through a baking school. it is 
and bake shop, then through the Pills- group. George B. Wagner, entomolo- a Seige Aes (teats 
bury A mill where guides explained gist and director of the economic bi- necessary to read the trade journals 
the functions of the various machines ology department, discussed sanita- attend conventions and to attend bak 
The group then went to the Minne- tion in flour mills and bakeries ery demonstrations. When the group 
apolis Grain Exchange to observe the J. C. Thompson, director, Minne- was ready to leave each was present 
purchasing and selling of wheats and apolis flour quality control, spoke on ed with books on breads, cakes, pies 
other grains. “Flcur Types for Baking Perform- and cookies 








DURING MIXING —Just enough 
gas re le ase d to fa ilit ite sc aling and 
depositing of batters 
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ON THE BENCH — Relatively 


inactive for minimum gas loss 
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IN THE OVI Stead) 


‘ ted actior 


Multiple-acting Fleischmann ’s Baking 
Powder produces regulated leavening 
action...for excellent volume with 
finer grain and better texture. 


That's why, with Bakers— 


FLEISCHMANN is First 


Consult your Fleischmann man about 
. the additional benefits you can ay 
: ‘ get...in Merchandising aid and \= J) 


Production help. 






The baker’s order moves fast— 
usually by phone—to the nearest 
Pillsbury District Office. Here the 
order is analyzed according to the 
baker’s flour specifications. Then 
the order is forwarded to the nearest 
Pillsbury plant that mills the par- 
ticular kind of wheat used in.that 
flour. Pillsbury, with coast-to-coast 
milling facilities, gives the baker 
exactly the kind of flour he speci- 
fies...at the greatest savings to 
him. What’s more, Pillsbury Bakery 
Flours uniformly meet these speci- 
fications, delivery after delivery 
thanks to the exacting tests of the 
Quality Control Department. 
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Pillsbury pioneered in leasing airslide bulk-handling cars. This 
is important because it means the special car (loaded with 95,000 
Ibs. of flour) can be routed via any railroad line, anywhere in the 
country. This modern service is available on request to any baker who 
has the necessary flour storage facilities. Other methods of flour 
nandling are continually under study at Pillsbury. And efficiency of 
distribution is an everyday watchword. No matter where a baker is 
located, he can get the flour that meets his exact specifications at the 
lowest possible cost . . . delivered via the route he requests. 








What sells baked foods 2 no. 4 1N A SERIES) 


IT COSTS ABOUT 7: A LOAF 
TO SHIP FLOUR 1000 MILES 


Pillsbury’s distribution efficiency helps bakers 
provide the nation’s Best Buy in Food 


food bargains. One reason: Flour, the principal ingre- © CALGARY 


dient, is now milled and distributed more efficiently 
. . Mi “wae 
than ever before in history. 
Shipping costs, nevertheless, are a major expense yes re) 


item making the story of flour distribution 


important to every baker who competes for the \Larede / 
- 7 
housewife’s dollar. 
‘ ‘ a : ] 7 pial LE 


Enriched bakery bread is one of today’s greatest z 


The tempo quickens in the pounding rhythms of 


the flour mill . . . and then settles down to the steady 


The story starts . . . as did civilization itself . . 
with men working in a field of grain. The wheat 
moves along to market to the accompaniment of a 
train whistle cutting the quiet of the Western plain. pine 


clicking of the rails as the finished flour moves 








through the night to bake shops in every part of 
the land. Af a cost of only '/3 of a cent per one-pound Strategic location of the 11 Pillsbur 
loaf per 1000 miles! better flour blends and mixes at lov 
bakers in every part of the country 
are near good sources of supply 
Others are in the heart of the soft 
best flour blend for each bakery pur] 
the mill where the job can be don 
and the baker can get the variet 


dependable source, produced 


From all parts of the U.S. orders 

flow smoothly into transportation 

offices in each Pillsbury Mill. They 

are processed and passed on to mill 

supervisors for production and load- 

ing. The bakers’ wishes are followed 

as to delivering railroad line and the 

cars are sent on their way. Pillsbury 

recognizes the great importance of 

distribution today. It was the first 

mill to place a vice president in 

charge of transportation. This de- 

partment has a noteworthy record 

of leadership in developing new 

ways to ship flour, improving han- 

dling methods and working out he oer ca 
dinttet dni wad ln oh ... your partner in building sales: 
railroads and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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Bakers Advised to Mechanize Output 
Of Sweet Goods to Meet Competition 


When profits from sweet goods are 
entioned, remember that strict cost 
accounting should be done on each 
I irdiess of the size of the 
plar Each item must carry its fair 
share of all fixed, semi-variable and 
erhead expenses. The old idea that 
en have to finish out a shift,” 

the rent is paid anyway,” or that 

ven is hot so forget those ex- 

tirely false and can lead 
lisastrous consequences. This is 


us rationalizing for any oper- 

Stop to see if the time, space 
effort expended on your sweet 

ds can be spent more profitably 
her items. Certainly, you will 
vant to have sweet goods to round 
it your line, but your cost account- 
iy show that it is not profitable 

ike them. If this is true, then 
ization to save time, space and 

fforts may be the answer. Often a 


r medium size baker will 
ore money and space on a 
kages of sweet goods than he 





does for all of his bread production. 

A good coffee cake should contain 
from one-third to two-thirds filling 
by weight to the weight of the dough. 
Fillings should be fresh and moist; 
the proper consistency will eliminate 
sogginess in the finished product. A 
variety of fillings is an easy way to 
increase the over-all variety of your 
line. Good sweet rolls or coffee cakes 
are a combination of good doughs, 
good fillings and good toppings. These 
three parts of sweet rolls must be in 
harmony. Good fillings or toppings 
will not cover up or compensate for 
poor quality doughs, and vice versa. 

When discussing dough and filling 
formulas, we believe a product should 
never be tailored quality-wise to fit a 
price. Make a good product, and then 
have the courage to price it correctly. 
If you are in the market where the 
price is largely set by competition, 
bake the best quality you have the 
know-how to produce, and then ad- 
just the size to correspond to your 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: This article is 
a summary of the main points of im- 
proving the sweet goods production 
of both large and small bakeries, as 
outlined by LeConie Stiles, Jr., of the 
Ruth Ashbrook Bakery, Seattle, be- 
fore the 34th annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers. Mr. Stiles opened his report 
by emphasizing several points regard- 
ing a successful sweet goods opera- 
tion: (1) To beat competition, par- 
ticularly from other than baked 
foods, bakers must concentrate on 
better quality, greater variety and 
more attractive packaging; (2) 
Mechanization can help solve this 
problem of competition, and (3) 
Mechanized sweet goods production 
can provide the baker with a product 
that will be attractive and unique 
enough to “stop the shopper.” He then 
proceeds to explain the details of 
automating a sweet goods operation. 





price. This practice has worked well 
for us, and we are convinced it will 
work for you. 

Keep your flavors tantalizing and 
when testing your products, make 
sure that 12, 24, or 48 hours have 
elapsed so that you are testing at the 
same time your customers will be 
eating them. 

Check Flavors 

Consumers are less apt to tire of 
sweet goods if they contain no strong 
flavors. One of the most important 
things to remember is the choice of 
proper ingredients and the use of 
them in sufficient quantities. There is 
no substitute for good ingredients 
well fermented and properly baked. 
Do not try to use one standard flav- 
ored dough for all your production. 
When using a tasty filling, cut down 
on the dough flavor or perhaps elim- 
inate it entirely, because the benefit 
of the filling will be lost if it is dom- 
inated by a strong dough flavor. Re- 
member, there is no better flavor in 
the world than is produced by gen- 
erous amounts of good ingredients. 

Another factor that can contribute 
to good eating of sweet yeast goods 
is to vary the flavor of your icing 
by adding approximately 2 oz. of dif- 
ferent flavor with the vanilla normal- 
ly used in 100 Ib. of icing sugar. This 
will impart something very appealing 
but hard to describe. 

As in no other product in the bak- 
ery field, quality in sweet goods is 
easy to recognize even when sur- 
rounded by cellophane. Bakers must 
determine the type of product that 
their trade desires and make their 
dough accordingly. For maximum re- 
sults use the proper dough in the 
right place, since definite character- 
istics are obtained from various type 
doughs. There seems to be no uniform 
feeling throughout the country for 
preference of either a straight or a 
sponge dough 

There are no savings to be effected 
on the material side of production. 
In fact, perhaps, these costs will in- 
crease. The ingredients must be the 
best and used in sufficient quantities 
to produce good eating and tasting 
products. Consequently, it is only 
through mechanical production that 
savings can be effected, and these 
savings should be used to offer our 
buying public what they demand. 

For any size operation, mechaniza- 
tion has little to do with quality. 
Quality is decided by the choice of 
ingredients, the know-how and the 
will to produce good merchandise. 
Machinery naturally needs intelli- 
gence and good workmanship behind 
it, but so does the rolling pin. This 
intelligence—or good workmanship— 
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when used in conjunction with ma- 
chinery will produce more units per 
man hour for you. 

With most types of mechanical 
sheeters, some revision or alteration 
of dough fermentation appears to be 
necessary. In any sheeter, having the 
dough sufficiently relaxed and pliable 
will prevent tearing. We develop our 
doughs rather well. All of our doughs 
are retarded or semi-retarded after 
being scaled and before running them 
through our sheeter. We also give a 
short retarding time before rolling 
in our danish doughs. Any size bakery 
can do much to mechanize its sweet 
roll production to advantage. For the 
smaller shops there have been several 
sheeters and simple production units 
developed the past few years. Some 
of these are combination bread mold- 
ers or units designed to handle dough- 
nuts along with sweet rolls. There is 
plenty of opportunity for the plants 
of limited production to use any of 
several available production units 
These production units can be used 
in their simplest form, minus all gad- 
gets or the gadgets can be added as 
desired or as the baker can incor- 
porate any idea of his own. 

Small Shops 

In discussing production for small 
sized shops, it has been proved that 
to run a continuous sheet of dough 
down the make-up unit, regardless of 
how slowly it may run, is by far the 
best. Mechanization and automation 
are just as possible for the small 
shops as for the large shops. But the 
proper combination of time and space 
must be devoted to sweet roll produc- 
tion. For small and medium size oper- 
ations, I would strongly suggest that 
the time and space devoted to sweet 
goods be in direct proportion to the 
percentage that sweet goods sales 
contribute to the total sales of the 
plant. 

In our sweet roll operation we are 
always scrutinizing our production 
for improvements and more efficient 
methods. It has been our practice to 
pass on any savings resulting from 
production improvements to the con- 
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the form of better quality 
make-up equipment in our plant 
nitely has a Rube Goldberg ap- 
ince, but it has been developed 

35 years of trial and error. I 

ve it would be safe to say that 
1ave worked on dozens of gad- 

t; for every one we are presently 
sing. In scaling our doughs, we have 
four pocket divider from which we 
removed the pockets and in- 

d one large head. Dough dividers 

y size or type may easily be 

to scale out the desired weights 

igh. The important thing in us- 
divider is to operate it with 

We rack our dough, because, as 


ve mentioned, we are retarding 
emi-retarding all of our dough 
Several operations scale the doughs 
uously onto a series of slow 


vil belts which transport the 
ch from the divider to the make 
ble. It is then transferred | 
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hand to the first of the sheeter belts 
where the individual pieces are joined 
before going down the make-up units. 


Cutting and Panning 

Our make-up table, cutting area 
and panning conveyor are about 50 ft. 
in length. We use a separate break to 
elongate and shape the pieces, after 
which they are joined together on the 
infeed belt of the sheeter so that we 
have a continuous flow of dough pass- 
ing along the unit. We run our unit 
with three to five men. Using four 
bakers on the unit, one sheeting the 
dough and feeding the unit, one siz- 
ng and keep ng the gadge's filled and 
two panning, we produce 18,090 but- 
terhorn or snail type units an hour, 
or 24000 rolls of the cinnamon ro'l 
tyne an hour 

On our unit, after the dough comes 
out of the sheeter, we first remove 
the top flour and then run the dough 
over what we call a relaxer, which 
lifts the dough cff the belt and dusts 
a small amount of flour under it. The 
dough then drops again to the moving 
belt. We do this for two reasons: 
First, the relaxing of the dough con- 
tributes to more uniform cutting by 
our guillotine style knife and second- 
ly, we have a rather large cross rolier 
which runs back and forth in a track 
across the dough. It is a great deal 
larger and more effective than any I 
have seen and a little flour under the 
dough prevents any trace of the 
dough sticking to the conveying belt. 
We then apply oil to the dough and 
have a series of spreaders or applica- 
tors capable of handling any type of 
filling. The dough is then stripped, if 
necessary, and curled or rolled. It 
then passes to the knife and panning 
section. 

As a point of interest, we have 
tried starch on our line as a complete 
replacement for dusting flour. From 
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MILWAUKEE OFFICERS—At the recent installation of officers of the 
Milwaukee Retail Bakers Assn. President Louis Yarne, Yarne’s Bakery, was 
presented a gavel by Joseph Vann, Vann’s Pastry Shoppes. Mr. Yarne is also 
president of the Wisconsin Flour and Bakers Allied Trades Assn. Mr. Vann is 
a trustee of the Milwaukee Bakers’ group. Also pictured are, left to right, Otto 
Ebeling, Ebeling’s Bakery, financial secretary; Matthew Schrode, Schrode’s 
Bakery, treasurer; Henry Wilbrandt, Wilbrandt’s Tasty Pastry Bakery, vice 
president; Joseph Merlin, secretary; John Sternig of Sternig’s Bakery, and 
Charles Benesch, Benesch Bakery, trustees. 





all standpoints except one, it seemed 
very satisfactory, but we were not 
able to sufficiently enclose the unit 
and exhaust the starch back to the 
blowing system. Thus, we had objec- 
tionable settling of starch dust around 
our plant. 

We feel there is a slight younging 
effect on the dough by running it 
through the sheeting or head rolls of 
any unit. This, we find, can be com- 
pensated several ways. One is a little 
more age on the dough or, in our 
particular case, we use retarding to 
give us a more workable and pliable 
dough. Or, a rather soft dough which 
is easy to sheet out can be used and 
the younging effect thus avoided. 

(In the remaining portions of his 
report Mr. Stiles describes the ex- 
trusion machinery used by his firm, 
discusses dough handling, fillings and 
the amount of sweet roll and coffee 
cake production possible from his ex- 
perience with the procedures and 
equipment described.) 

He concludes by making the fol- 
lowing points: 

Industry Problem 

I would like to point out that the 
competition we face is not from with- 
in our group but from people in total- 
ly different industries. Ours is an in- 
dustry problem, not merely an in- 
ternal competitive problem. Our main 
concern today is for better quality, 
richer sweet goods with a greater 
variety than that offered by most 
bakers. Remember, in sweet goods 
quality, or the lack of it, is easily 
determined, even by the most casual 
customer. We must have these better 
sweet goods as a group, not just in- 
dividually, to maintain and improve 
our competitive position. 

The only way that we can do this, 
and thus give the pu dlic more for its 
money in both quantity and quality, 
is through complete mechanization 
and automation. Th'‘s will enable us 
to compete better against other food 
industries that are also striving for 
the American food dollar. 
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South Dakota 
Bakers Elect 


New President 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D. Dale Mer- 
ritt of Centerville, S.D., owner of the 
Royal Bake Shop, was named presi- 
dent of the South Dakota Bakers’ 
Assn. at the group’s recent conven- 
tion in Sioux Falls. 

Mr. Merritt succeeds Herbert Rabe 
of Rapid City, owner of the Rolling 
Pin Square Bakery. 

Renamed secretary and treasurer 
was Dale Olson, Sioux Falls, repre- 
sentative for Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co. Next year’s convention will 
be held in Sioux Falls in the spring 

For the first time in its history 
the association held a Sunday busi- 
ness session and, in so doing, broke 
an attendance record with nearly 200 
present. Many South Dakota baker- 
ies are run by husband and wife, and 
they can get away easier for a Sun- 
day session. 

A panel of housewives appeared to 
give the pros and cons of the retail 
bakery business. The panel agreed 
that its members place quality above 
price. They are willing to pay more 
for boxes, or other adequate packag- 
ing. They demand courteous service 
and would like to be able to buy four 
to five dozen cookies in a unit pack- 
age, preferably at a modest discount 
for quantity. 
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Why do so many bakers agree 


that tomorrow’s production planning 


calls for active dry yeast? 
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America’s first plant for exclusive dry 
yeast production, built by Red Star at 
Belle Chasse, Louisiana. Watch your 
technical and trade publications for news 
of important new developments now 
under way in the dry yeast field. Red 
Star leads the industry in sales of dry 
yeast to bakeries, and is already years 
ahead in practical experience. 


The basic advantages of dry over compressed yeast are 
pretty impressive. When you add them up, it is not 
surprising that more and more bakery management 
men agree that their plans for the near future call for 
increased use of dry yeast. 

There are three main reasons for this trend: dry yeast 
is adaptable to automated operation; it offers cost re- 
ductions; and it has performance advantages. 

Automation calls for dry yeast—and more and more 
automation is required to compete successfully. Dry 
yeast, for example, is adaptable to bulk handling. Being 
granular, it can be conveyed by gravity, and can be 
measured automatically with great precision. 

Besides the savings associated with automation, dry 
yeast can offer substantial reductions in handling cost. 
For example, it is lighter, takes less space, and is easier 
to move. Dry yeast also puts an end to interruptions 
caused by daily deliveries. 

Many bakeries which have converted from compressed 
to Red Star Dry Yeast report these performance advan- 
tages: drier doughs with improved machinability . 
more uniform pan flow, producing symmetrical loaves 
with fewer cripples . . . improved crust color, texture 
and crumb. 

With operating costs continuing upward—and auto- 
mation a necessity for larger wholesale operations— 
this is a good time to take a long, careful look at the 
advantages of dry yeast. Write our Bakery Division for 
information that will help you make a decision—and for 
expert technical consultation. No obligation, of course. 


RED STAR \:.s: 


PRODUCTS CO. Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Makers of Active Dry Yeast, Compressed Yeast, Star-zyme Tablets, 
Yeast Food, Baking Powder, Cream, Enrichment Tablets, Inactive Dry 
Yeast, Torula Yeast. 
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No. 4127—Faster 
Sign Printing 

Retailers are being offered “con- 
display signs print- 
ed on-the-spot in minutes by the 
Morgan Sign Machine Co., makers of 
Line-O-Scribe” machines which elim- 
inate waiting for outside services to 


tact advertising 


produce display signs. “Line-O- 
Scribe” models are available for pro- 
ducing printed display cards from 


price tickets up to 22x28 in. A bro- 
‘hure offering further information on 
Line-O-Scribe sign making machines 
d tips e use of printed display 
signs may be had without obligation 
pon to this magazine, 

equesting No 4127 


No. 4128—Greaser 
For Bread Pans 


A new heavy duty bread pan greas- 
r has been introduced by Mallet & 
Co., Inc. Named the mobile 1958 Mal- 
let automatic bread pan greaser, it is 
equipped with ~— pan guide rails 
for long wear. Rails may be adjusted 
to accommodate a wide range of pan 
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sizes. The new machine handles 3, 4 
or 5 pan straps. It greases up to 130 
pans a minute, with as little as 4 oz. 
of grease for every 1000 pans. No 
heat is required. A single control 
measures the desired amounts of 
grease from the unit’s 160 lb. capac- 
ity storage tank to the dispersion 
heads. Pan positions are pre-set by 
easily accessible controls. The tank’s 
large capacity is supposed to cut re- 
filling time and labor and still afford 
easy maintenance and cleaning. For 
more information, clip the coupon, 
check No. 4128 and send to this publi- 
cation. 


No. 4121—Floor 
Cleaning Machines 


Increased efficiency, resulting from 
a reduction and redistribution of 
weight, is claimed for Premier Co.’s 
new line of heavy-duty floor main- 
tenance equipment. Less weight more 
evenly distributed makes the ma- 
chines easier tooperate and transport, 
along with larger wheels which can 
be raised or lowered at the touch of 
a toe to improve portability. Other 
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features include a new electronic 
starting system and a new heavy- 
duty gear train with gears held in 
line by ball bearings to prevent tip- 
ping and changing angle under pres- 
sure for quiet, friction-free operation 
in a factory-sealed gear box. The new 
machines will clean and maintain all 
types of floors. The PR-15A is for 
use in areas up to 10,000 sq. ft.; the 
PR-18A (pictured) for floors up to 
20,000 sq. ft.; and the PR-22A for 
areas over 20,000 sq. ft. Specifica- 
tions vary with size. Details will be 
furnished upon request. Mark No. 
4121 and mail the coupon. 


No. 4123—Booklet 
On Soluble Gums 


A new handbook containing tech- 
nical information and use data on 
“Methocel,”” Dow Chemical Co.’s 
trademark for a family of synthetic, 
water-soluble gums, is now available 
upon request. “Methocel” chemicals 
have found a broad use in a number 
of industries as thickeners, emulsi- 
fiers, emulsion stabilizers, suspending 
agents and binders. Solubility in 
water, odorless, tasteless and color- 
less characteristics, and thermal gel 
point make “Methocel” products use- 
ful in a number of product applica- 
tions. Tough, flexible, clear, water- 
soluble films can be formed from 
their solutions. The new handbook 
presents physical properties of ‘““Meth- 
ocel,”’ describes its chemical composi- 
tion, preparation of solutions, effect 
of additives, gelation of solutions and 
other essential information. For more 
information, check No. 4123 on the 
coupon and mail to this publication. 


No. 4122—Imprint 
Attachment 


A new attachment for inkless im- 
printing of code-dates, prices and 
other copy on wax paper and other 
hard-to-print packaging materials, 
has been developed by Adolph Gotts- 
cho, Inc. Said to be compact and 
light in weight, the unit can be read- 
ily attached to a packaging machine 
in vertical, horizontal or upside down 
positions. Named ‘“Wrap-A-Printa,” 


the attachment makes use of inex- 
pensive roll leaf instead of inks for 
sharp, rub-proof imprints and elim- 
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ination of ink drying problems on 
wax paper, polyethylene, cellophane, 
coated foil and similar materials in 
high-speed production operations. The 
roll leaf is available in many colors. 
For more information mail the cou- 
pon requesting No, 4122 


No. 4124—Pamphlet 
On Bread Cooler 


Read Standard Division of Capitol 
Products Corp., manufacturer of a 
diversified line of commercial bakery 
equipment, is offering a folder on its 
new automatic rack-type bread cooler 
that provides high capacity in mini- 
mum space. Included in the pamphlet 
is technical data on design of the 
cooler as well as layout suggestions. 
Copies can be obtained by marking 
No. 4124 and mailing the coupon. 


No. 4125—Lahbels 
For End Wraps 
Pollock Paper Corp. has an- 
nounced the availability of a variety 
of stock and standard end labels in 
addition to its special personalized 
brand name end labels. Stock labels 
can be obtained for industry-wide 
promotional campaigns, such as the 
American Bakers Assn. breakfast and 
picnic month events; for recipe and 
pictorial presentation of bread; com- 
munity service labels, punch line 
labels for impulse sales, seasonal 
themes, price and dated labels, and 
labels for variety and special breads 
Pollock also has a number of jumbo 
5x3-in. standard pictorial top labels 
in full color which bakers are using 
on their Brown ‘'n Serve, hot dog 
and hamburger packages. For com- 
plete details, simply check No. 4125 
and mail the coupon 


No. 4126—Bread 
Wrapped in Foil 


The Minneapolis Division of Na- 
tional Tea Stores recently introduced 
two foil wrapped premium loaves 
The new brand, “Pilgrim's Pride,” 
features two special loaves: (1) 
Wheat bread in gold foil and (2) 
white bread in silver foil. Formulas 
feature premium ingredients such as 
unbleached flour, honey, butter, liquid 
whole milk, etc. The unique designs, 
based upon the early American 
theme, were developed under the per- 
sonal direction of D. D. Davies, crea- 
tive art director of Rap-In-Wax Paper 
Co. The wrappers are printed on Rap- 
In-Wax’s “Foil-O-Rap” in four colors 
and are heat-sealed on both sides. 
Check No. 4126 on the coupon, mail 
it to this publication, and details will 
be forwarded. 


No. 4120—Indoor 
Steam Cleaner 


The new electric “Hot Spot” steam 
cleaner for bakery and food process- 
ing machinery, equipment and work 
surfaces has been introduced by Auto- 
matic Steam Products Corp. A finger- 
tip control feature allows only the 
desired amount of steam to pass into 
the working area, eliminating the 
danger of flooding. It is available in 
three power sizes, in portable and 
stationary models, varying with the 
need and application. Details can be 
obtained by marking No. 4120 and 
mailing the coupon. 


No. 4113—Wire 
Storage Basket 


Crescent Metal Products, Inc., re- 
cently released an exclusively de- 
signed wire basket, Model 805-18, 
which is said to be interchangeable 
with 18 by 26-in. standard baking 
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sheet pans. The new baskets are 
made of nickel plated steel wire and 
can be fitted with two fold-down 
carrying handles. Baskets also stack 
and are supported on the outer edges 
to protect contents of the baskets 
below. For more information clip the 
coupon, check No. 4113, and mail to 
this publication. 


No. 4115—Corn 
Products Booklets 

“Corn Starch,” a 44-page illustra- 
ted booklet, has been issued by Corn 
Industries Research Foundation, Inc. 
Demand for the first edition necessi- 
tated a reprint and updating. The 
booklet discusses the nature of starch, 
the starch-manufacturing process, the 
various types of corn starch and ap- 
proved handling procedures. Photo- 
micrographs and drawings illustrate 
the structure of various starch gran- 
ules. The foundation has also made 
available a new 20-page illustrated 
booklet, “Corn Oil,” the third in its 
series on corn products. The new 
booklet discusses commercial types 
of corn oil and their uses, manufac- 
ture of corn oil, and characteristics 
and approved handling procedures 
30th booklets are available without 
charge. Simply mark No. 4115 on 
the coupon and mail to th's publica 
tion 


No. 4117—Raecks 
For Baked Foods 


The material handling division of 
Mid-West Metallic Products, Inc., re- 
ports favorable acceptance of its 
Nestaway System for handling bread 
and baked foods since introduction 
about a year ago. “Nestaway” is com- 
prised of wire bread shipping racks, 
rack dividers and _ castered 
which form an integral unit for mov- 
ing bread and baked foods from the 
wrapper to the consumer. Filled racks 
stack one upon another. Empty, they 
nest almost 100%, it is claimed, and 
with rack dividers double the capac- 
ity of each rack for shallow baked 
foods. Just check No. 4117 and mail 
the coupon for more details. 


No. 4116—New 
Refrigerator 

Foster Refrigerator Corp. an- 
nounces the addition of a new two- 
temperature refrigerator (Mode! 
HLR 35-25-U) designed for greater 
freezer storage space. This new re- 
frigerator is designed to meet the 
modern trend toward the use of more 
frozen foods. It features a 35 cu. ft. 
freezer section and a 25 cu. ft. re- 
frigerator section, with 2 compressors 


bases 
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and 2 completely separate refrigera- 
tion systems for dependability. More 
information may be obtained by send- 
ing in the coupon, with No. 4116 
checked, to this publication. 


No. 4119—Improved 
Turntable 


An improved power turntable, 
available in diameters of 4, 5 and 6 
ft., has been developed by the Rapids- 
Standard Co., Inc. Chief improve- 
ments include a new die-formed table 
top that provides a flat, true surface 
for easy transfer of goods between 
adjoining conveyors, and a new drive 
arrangement for quieter, more ef- 
ficient operation, reports the manu- 
facturer. Wheel feeder sections bolted 
to the base can be positioned to allow 
virtually any degree of transfer to 
189 degrees. Outside guard rails and 
inside adjustable guard rail are fur- 
nished for each desired degree of 
transfer. The two larger tables are 
%4-in. steel plate and the 4-ft. table 
is 3/16-in. steel plate. The table top 
is supported at four points by 6-in 
diameter wheels equipped with rub- 
ber tires and anti-friction bearings 
Telescoping legs permit height of the 
unit, from floor to the top of the 
table, to be adjusted from 24 to 39 
in. Other heights are available on 
request. Check No. 4119 and mail for 
details 


* ’ 
No. 4118—Two-Way 
= A ‘eo SJ] » 
Display Case 
. 

Lern, Incorporated, manufacturer 
o* heated and refrigerated food dis- 
play cases, is featuring a new idea in 
food merchandising cases, a heated 
and refrigerated unit in one counter 
display case. The lower half of the new 
unit is a self-contained refrigerated 
display case for cream pies, gelatine 





and similar foods. The top section is 
a self-contained and _ independent 
heated display case for fruit pies, bis- 
cuits, sweet rolls, sandwiches and 
sandwich meats. Both sections work 
independently, one keeping foods re- 
frigerated, the other warm and fresh. 
Total counter space for the new 
double-duty case is 36 in. For further 
details, put a check mark before No 
4118 on the coupon elsewhere on these 
pages and mail to this magazine. 


No. 4114—Mixer 
Now Available 


Rapids Machinery Co., manufactur- 
ers of horizontal mixing equipment, 
recently introduced the new Marion 
Laboratory Mixer, designed for use 
in the laboratory or as a production 
machine. The Marion mixer features 
the “Marion” cross-blending mixing 
action found in the firm’s larger 
standard and industrial units. Having 
a capacity of 2 cu. ft., or approxi- 
mately 50 lb., the mixer is available 
in either mild or stainless steel con- 
struction and comes equipped with a 





% h.p., 1P, gearhead motor, angle 
iron legs, and a sponge rubber- 
gasketed metal cover. Check No. 4114 
on the coupon and mail to this maga 
zine for details. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and furward- 
ing it to this magazine. 


No. 4082—Margarine for 
color, Kraft Foods 

No. 4084—Paper bag salvage, B 
W. Dyer & Co. 

No. 4085—Baking book, “Let's 
Talk Baking,” Harry N. Brown and 
Fred DeArmond. 

No. 4086—Pie filler depositor, Hope 
Machine Co 

No, 4087—High speed dough mix- 
er, Read Standard Division of Capi- 
tol Products Corp 

No. 4088—Special packaging film 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 

No. 4089 — Aluminum containers 
Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co 

No. 4090—Foil wrap for bakers, 
Reynolds Metals Co 

No. 4091—Powdered icing stabili- 
zer Frost-O-Fast Laboratories I 
Basic Foods Sales Corp 

No. 4092—Display for bread, H. A 
Bacon & Co. 

No. 4093—Sifting screen, J. H. Day 
Co. 

No. 4094—Liquid weighing unit 
Glengarry Processes, Inc. 

No. 4095—-Special sifting unit, J 
H. Day Co. 

No. 4096—Fuel intake meter, Sen- 
tinel Products Corp. 

No. 4097—Baking package promo- 
tion, Messing and Pechter Bakeries, 
Inc 

No. 4098—Roll-type dough cutter, 
Allen Sales Co 

No. 4099—Bag packer, Errich In- 
ternational Corp. 

No. 4100—Vertical dough mixer 
Triumph Co 
No. 4101—Flour cleaning machine 
Advance Flour Machine Co 

No. 4102—Display refrigerator, 
Foster Refrigerator Corp 

No, 4103—Muffin frame, 
Metallic Manufacturing Co 

No. 4104—Display rack, J. B. Dove 
& Sons, Inc 


flavor 






Chicago 


No. 4105—Vacuum hose, Durkee- 
Atwood Co 
No. 4106—Conveyor apron. Robert 


A. Main & Sons, Inc 

No. 4107—Mixer bulletin, J. H. Day 
Co 

No. 4108—Freezer units, Nor-Lak« 
Inc 

No. 4109 — Enrobing 
for cakes and doughnuts, Basic Foods 
Sales Corp 

No. 4110—Rings for special cakes 
Marlin Toy Co 

No. 4111—Pan coater, J. H. Day 
Co 

No. 4112—<Article on flour weigh- 
ing, Richardson Scale Co 


ittachments 





AIB Students, 
Staff Guests 
Of Bakers Club 


CHICAGO Students in the pres- 
ent class of the American Institute 
of Baking, members of the AIB staff 
and guests of the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago, nearly 100 persons, met recent- 
ly for a “Friendship Hour” and din- 
ner held in the club’s new penthouss« 
clubrooms Following cocktails, 
buffet dinner was served in the Sky- 
line Dining Room of the new club 
Robert Cain, president, greeted those 
in attendance and introduced Fred M 
Jensen, 2nd vice president 

Dr tobert English, director of ed- 
ucation at AIB, introduced the stu- 
dents and supplied information about 
each one 

Dr. Preston Bradley, founder and 
pastor of the Peoples Church si 
1912, and author and world traveler 
spoke on the subject “Making t 
Best of It.” He told of changes to 


come in the baking industry, as in all 
industries, with sc ence i chemis 
try being applied in s nany new 
ways 

“New process nd better know- 
ledge of nutrition all indicate an uw 
limited future for the bak‘: ndus- 
try and for these students entering 
it for their career said Dr. Bradley 

In closing the President 
Cain extended a cordial invitation t 
students to us t ib’s services 
ind facilities during their s‘ay in Chi- 
cag He than | me S pres- 
ent and all « I ! makin 
th Friends H possible 


Sanitarian Appointed 
To AIB Field Staff 


CHICAGO Kenneth \ Nyber 
listrict public he hs tariar 
Wisc s State Board of He 
las 1 ed 4 ( n Tnstit ite 
Baki ni 1 tariar 
The addition of Mr. Nyberg t rK 
sanita spect staff w 


the number of AIB field sanitarians 
to eight, according to Louis A. Kin 


Jr., director f th lepartment 
hakery sanitation 

Mr Nyber yr iS I f Wis 
consin State College where he re 
ceived his bachelor r ce degre 
in conservation. Followi gradua 
tion, he was emp ed bv the city 
water department Stevens Point 
Wis id also s é S | 
tarian tor that < ‘ f took 
ver the dutic ys tal I 
Stevens P t. H S vith the 
Wiscons S I rd f H 
since Septem}! 1956 vit} | 
Green Bay 

Mr. Nyberg is ember 
American Public Healt Ass! Wis 
consin Association f Public H 
Middle States Public Health Ass 
nd the Wisconsir 1 Nati 
sociations of sanitarians 

———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe— 
>. 

New England Outing 

BOSTON Due to discontinuan 
of the New Ens 1 Bakers Assn 
summer conventior ! nbers I the 
Vermont-New Hampshire Bakers 
Assn. have announced plans t 1 
their own two-day eet t W 


illy invited t te Tickets 

ne ! h a \ 1 ft 

ind e¢ ng ft S y | G 
president, and R. J. ¢ 
president of the V« t-New H I 
shire associat I 








ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on page 16 











True: However, if the sponge 

stiff or the flour weak, so that 
it will not stand a great deal of mix- 
i it would probably be best to 
break up the sponge with the water 
ingredients before adding 


ther 
2. False: The government stand- 
ird for “breakfast” requires 


that it contain not less than 22% co- 


cocoa 


3. False: The dough is apt to be 
sticky t tough. As the flour be- 
mes too intimately mixed with the 
ning, absorption of the water 
is decreased. It is water in conjunc- 

1 with the protein in the flour that 

uses toughness 

1. True: The following 
also help to decrease this 
(1) Give less proof before 


shorte 


sugges- 
ms Wil 


tendency 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 


























A SUCCESSFUL DONUT 


BUSINESS C 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and = 


DCA FOOD INDUSTRIES inc. 


45 WEST 36th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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placing them in the oven; (2) Dock 
the coffee cakes before placing them 
in the proof box; (3) Bake them at 
a somewhat lower temperature for a 
longer period of time. 

5. True: The sugar and water 
are cooked to about 226° F. The acid, 
which has been dissolved in part of 
the water, is then added and the mix- 
ture cooked slowly for about 30 min. 
The syrup is then cooled as rapidly 
as possible. 

6. False: It has been found that 
the fermentation tolerance is_in- 
creased by the use of milk solids. This 
is often advantageous to the baker 
should something happen that may 
cause an unforeseen delay. 


7. True: “Breakfast” cocoa con- 
tains not less than 22% fat, and bit- 
ter chocolate not less than 50%. 


8. False: There are a number of 
cakes containing fruit or nuts that do 
not call for any cream of tartar, and 
in which no difficulty is encountered 
by the fruits or nuts sinking. There 
are, however, a few formulas where 
it is necessary to use a small amount 
of cream of tartar to eliminate this 
trouble. 


9. False: It is usually figured 
that the fermentation time should be 
decreased about 25-35 min. 


10. True: The quality of the pro- 
tein is more important than the quan- 
tity. The baking test is the best test 
in judging a flour. 

11. False: The yeast content will 
run from .15 to .2%, based on total 
weight of the flour content of the 
sponge and dough. 

12. True: Cross-panning is done 
by moulding the loaves slightly longer 
than the pan and then cutting them 
into about five pieces. These pieces 
are then placed in the pans with the 


cuts toward the sides of the pan. The 
pieces will join together during proof- 
ing. 

13. True: The use of a bread or 
hard wheat flour will produce a 
tougher cake due to the character of 
the protein and its greater quantity. 


14. False: Sticking would be in- 
creased. The addition of some milk 
solids, flour, dextrinized starch, agar- 
agar, or some other stabilizer, will de- 
crease sticking to the wrapper. 


15. False: As butter contains on- 
ly about 80-82% fat and lard and hy- 
drogenated shortenings are 100% fats, 
butter is rated as having about 
80-82% shortening value when com- 
pared with them. 


16. False: The retarding box 
should have a temperature of 34 to 
38° F. Humidity is also very import- 
ant. It should be about 85-88%. 


17. False: Long patent flours are 
obtained from nearer the bran or out- 
er coating of the wheat berry. This 
type of flour will not bleach as white 
as flour made from nearer the center 
of the wheat berry 


18. True: In making bread or 
rolls, it would take about 13 Ib. milk 
solids (non-fat) to replace 1 lb. sugar 
in the dough to obtain about the same 
sweetening value. Non-fat milk solids 
contain approximately 50°% lactose. 


19. False: The dough should only 
be mixed enough to thoroughly incor- 
porate the ingredients. Rolling and 
folding of the dough during incorpor- 
ation of the shortening or butter, or a 
mixture of these will serve as a 
means of acquiring proper dough de- 
velopment. 

20. False: Fermentation is speed- 
ed up due to lactic acid in the butter- 
milk. 
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Boston Firm Plans 


Equipment Expansion 


DETROIT — The food division of 
Baker Perkins, Inc., Saginaw, Mich., 
has received an order to supply bak- 
ing automation machinery for an 
18,000 sq. ft. expansion program, now 
underway at Stop & Shop, Inc., Bos- 
ton, to meet the baked foods demand 
in the New England area 

According to Claud Bryson, Bake: 
Perkins food division sales manage1 
and vice president, the new equip 
ment, when installed, will have a pro- 
duction capacity of 8,000 Ib. an hour 

The order includes metering de 
vices, shortening handling system, in 
gredient mixer, size 16 dough mixer 
dough trough elevators, an 8-pocket 
loaf proofer, pan separating and 
grouping devices, automatic convey- 
ors to final proofer, a traveling sta- 
bilized tray final proofer, single lap 


direct gas-fired traveling tray oven 
with side loader and grouper, pan 
return system, automatic conveying 


systems, depanner and a stabilized 
tray cooler. Other equipment includes 
an automatic slicer feed system, 
dough troughs and covers 





CODING AND MARKING 

ode dati i i 

milling ond behing lndeamios Coding Cran ene 

pers, celloph and ke , etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on 2 specific problem 

KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 

4027 N. Kedzie Ave. Chicago 18, Ill. 











To bake the best... 
buy the best! 


Quality Bakery Products 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building, New York, N.Y. 

















KEEP THIS 
UNDER YOUR HAT: 





WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 











QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod- 


ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 


flours, this highest-quality short-patent 


flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 


Call... Write ... or Wire to: 





The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills ot Cedar Rapids, lowa « St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 
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‘It all starts down on the farm” 


We’re hard to fool on wheat. We grew up in the world’s 
greatest wheat country. And now Russell-Miller 
has mills in the heart of many wheat growing 
areas. So it’s easy for us to keep close tab on 
wheat crops. We know where the best wheat is 
. . when to buy it. And with the tremendous 
reserves in Russell-Miller elevators you never 
have to settle for second best. Give us a call 
next time. You give your formulas every break 


when you use Russell-Miller Bakery Flours. 


RUSSELL-MILLER 


Specialists in the milling of fine flours 


RUSSELL- MILLER Milling Co., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota: Millers of Occident, American Beauty, 
Producer, Powerful and other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours 
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Nonfat Dry Milk Consumption Higher 


For 1957; Bakeries Main Consumers 


CHICAGO To:al consumption of 
nonfat dry milk in 1957 was 911 mil- 
ion pounds, compared with 807.4 mil- 
lion in 1956, representing an increased 

umost 13%, or 103.6 million 
rccording to information from 
the 33rd annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Dry Milk Institute recently held 


usage O: 


pounds 


here. The baking industry was the 
principal nonfat dry milk market, ac- 
‘ounting for 36.5% of total domestic 
sales. The baking industry utilized 
332.5 million pounds in 1957, an in- 
crease f 10.4 over 1956, or 314 
lillion pounds 


milk sales increases in 
failed to offset materi- 
the year’s increased production 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


yonfat dry 


1957, however 





A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 





and the expansion and development 
of markets for nonfat dry milk re- 
main the No. 1 goal of the industry, 
according to H. F. Paul of ADMI mar- 
ket research, who presented the sales 
and production figures at an early 
convention session. Mr. Paul reported 
that total 1957 production of nonfat 
dry milk was 1,692.8 million pounds, 
10% higher than in 1956. 

In addition to the domestic in- 
crease in consumption, commercial 
exports were 40 million pounds last 
year, about 25 million over 1956. 

Aim of the dry milk industry is to 
sell total production of nonfat dry 
milk into domestic channels, said R. 
M. Hadrath, Maple Island, Inc., Still- 
water, Minn., ADMI chairman. This 
will mean augmented industry-wide 
promotion to user-consumers which 


without minimizing the difficulties 
and industry effort involved—is not 
an insurmountable task, said Mr. 


Hadrath. 
Reasons for Increase 

F. D. Stone, Land O’ Lakes Cream- 
eries, Inc., Minneapolis, attributed in- 
creased production during the past 
five years to three major develop- 
ments within the dairy industry: 1) 
Increase in fluid milk production; 2) 
Conversion from farm separated 
cream supplies to deliveries of whole 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 
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milk; and 3) Reduced use of milk on 
the farms. 

Mr. Stone foresees continued pro- 
duction increases, but feels the rate 
of conversion and number of farms 
will decline. There are many steps 
to be taken toward extricating the 
industry from its present surplus 
dilemma. He suggests that better col- 
lective efforts be made toward im- 
proved sales and better prices for the 
product, and that the industry should 
undertake to do more exporting on 
its own. 

Increased production of nonfat dry 
milk during the past 15 years is par- 
tially due, according to Dr. T. G. 
Stitts, H. P. Hood & Sons, Boston, 
to the impetus given the industry by 
consumption needs of World War II, 
both domestic and for our allies. This 
growth of farm production and plant 
facilities during the large demand pe- 
riod has seen a natural continuation. 

“Government requests were ful- 
filled by a natural patriotic reaction 
of the dry milk industry,” Dr. Stitts 
said. He anticipates increasing milk 
production and continuing improved 
quality of the product. His opinion is 
that the government's price support 
program will continue. 


“Tailored” Product 


“Tailoring of nonfat dry milk for 
specific end-uses in various food in- 
dustries,”’ Dr. Stitts said, “has been 
a significant trend indicative of the 
forward look being taken by nonfat 
dry milk manufacturers. Examples 
are ‘high heat’ nonfat dry milk for 
bakery use and ‘low heat’ for many 
other products, as well as the ‘instant 
grade’ products.” 

Dr. Stitts complimented ADMI for 
its excellent program planning over 
the years. Matters discussed at meet- 
ings and studied by committees are 
always pertinent, he said, and beamed 
toward workable progress both for 
the industry as a whole and the final 
consumer. 

“Bakery usage of nonfat dry milk 
continues to be the largest division 
in the domestic market for sales of 
our product,” said M. J. Swortfiguer, 
bakery service division of ADMI. 

Mr. Swortfiguer outlined the past 
and continuingly successful endeav- 
ors to contact top management of the 
large volume bakeries. The search for 
ways to demonstrate to this group 
the soundness of using optimum 
amounts of nonfat dry milk in bak- 
ery products has been of prime con- 
sideration, he stated. “If you are call- 
ing only on bakery buyers with the 
idea of increasing their plants’ usage 
of nonfat dry milk, then I am afraid 
you are missing the target! To in- 
crease the usage you must get to 
plant management.” 

“The bakery profession is an art, 
a sc’ence,”’ Mr. Swortfiguer said. “And 
today, bakeries operate entirely dif- 
ferently from what they did a few 
years ago. Through automation, bak- 
ing has become highly competitive, 
which requires the skill of the pro- 
duction engineer, the broad training 
of the accountant, and the prudence 
of sales and top management.” 

Salesmen are not intended to be 
bakers, according to Mr. Swortfiguer. 
They should, however, be familiar 
with not only the various operational 
advantages the baker obtains through 
use of nonfat dry milk, but what it 
does for bakery products nutritional- 
ly and in terms of sales increases. 


Sell Management 


Mr. Swortfiguer concluded by urg- 
ing concentration of sales efforts on 
bakery management. “Sell the bene- 
fits that nonfat dry milk contribute; 
sell the benefits that each customer 
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appears to want. Then you're aiming 
your selling at the bull's eye!” 


Officers and Directors 


Elected for the coming year as 
members of the board of directors 
were: B. F. Beach, Michigan Produc- 
ers Dairy Co., Adrian, Mich.; F. R. 
Bennett, Jr., Bennett Creamery Co., 
Ottawa, Kansas; L. H. Benson, State 
Brand Creameries, Inc., Mason City, 
Iowa; C. M. Carlson, Dairymen’s Co- 
operative Creamery of Boise Valley, 
Caldwell, Idaho; E. E. Carlson, Dried 
Milk Products Cooperative Assn., Eau 
Claire, Wis.; W. T. Crighton, Produc- 
ers Creamery Co., Springfield, Mo.; 
R. H. Cronshey, Challenge Cream & 
Butter Assn., Los Angeles; R. C. Ev- 
ans, Carnation Co., Los Angeles; De- 
Baets, Bowman Dairy Co., Chicago; 
A. J. Good, Pickerington Creamery, 
Inc., Pickerington, Ohio; Arden Gru- 
dem, Falls Dairy, Jim Falls, Wis.; 
A. H. Kaemmer, Galloway-West Co., 


Fond du Lac, Wis.; George Pfeifer, 
North Star Dairy, St. Paul; E. A 


Pool, Dairymen's League Cocperative 
Assn., Syracuse, N. Y.; George W 
Rupple, Consolidated Badger, Inc., 
Shawano, Wis.; R. J. Speirs, Abbotts 
Dairies, Philadelphia; C. K. Stube 
Rochester Dairy Cooperative, Roches- 
ter, Minn.; F. H. Suhre, Farmers 
Marketing Assn., Columbus, Ind.; G 
W. Tolbert, M & R Dietetic Labora- 
tories, Inc., Columbus, Ohio; M. L 
Totten, Land O' Lakes Creameries 
Inc., Minneapolis; Gar Wagner, Mc- 
Donald Cooperative Dairy Co., Flint, 
Mich.: W. C. Welden, H. P. Hood & 
Sons, Boston, and J. E. Wickersham 
Foremost Dairies, Inc., San Francis- 
co 

Mr. Pool was elected chairman of 
the board of directors; Mr. Wagner 
vice chairman, and Mr. DeBaets sec- 
retary-treasurer. On the executive 
committee are Directors Beach 
Crighton, DeBaets, Evans, Pool, Tol- 
bert, Totten and Wagner. Dr. B. W 
Fairbanks is executive and di- 
rector of the institute 


officer 





“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








*“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO . Russell, Kansas 
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Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











SLOGAN SPECIAL 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 





























STAN-EX—a high quality egg yolk replace- 
ment product for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, 
doughnuts, cookies and partially baked goods. 


STAN-WHITE—stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
mallow and other toppings. 
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@ Robert W. Toliey, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created pcsition 
of wholesale representative, bakery 
division, for S. Gumpert Company, 
Inc., Jersey City, N.J., according to 
an announcement by Howard G. Jan- 
ever, vice president and director of 
sales. Mr. Tolley will call on special 
accounts in the metropolitan New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
areas. 

@ During a recent meeting of the 
board of directors, A. G. Robertson, 
first vice president, was elected presi- 
dent of Canadian Baker Perkins, Ltd., 
a subsidiary of Baker Perkins, Inc., 
Saginaw, Mich. 

E. Archer Turner, executive vice 
president of the American concern, 
was elected chairman of the board, 
and W. T. Vrooman as vice president 
in charge of engineering and manu- 
facturing. 


@ Recent changes in the management 
of Continental Baking Co. at Spo- 
kane, Wash., include the retirement 
of Curt C. Haggerty as plant man- 
ager. He has been succeeded by Ro- 
bert Heaps, formerly general sales 
manager. 

@ Dr. Robert H. Cotton has been ap- 


pointed as director of research for 
Continental Baking Co. of Rye, N.Y. 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


KNAPPE MILLING 
COMPANY 
Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 
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LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 











NE 


He was formerly research supervisor 
for the Huron Milling Co., of Wil- 
mington, Del., a subsidiary of the 
Hercules Powder Co. He is the au- 
thor of numerous papers on chemistry 
and food technology. Guy Rob‘nson is 
Continental's vice president in charge 
of laboratories and Elton L. Von 
Eschen is manager of the research 
laboratories in Rye. 





@ Omar Bakeries, Inc., Omaha, has 
appointed Maurice E. Burns, certified 
public accountant, to its home office 
staff to handle internal auditing and 
systems and methods work. Omar has 
also appointed George Dauble, for- 
merly labor relations manager, as 
director of personnel and industrial 
relations. 


@ The former general sales manager 
of Weston Biscuit Co., George D. 
Wetherill, has been named sales di- 
rector for Southern Biscuit Co. of 
Richmond, Va. 


@ The National Association of Fleet 
Administrators, Inc., holding its first 
annual meeting in Detroit, elected the 
following new officers: Frank Luzzo, 
John Sexton & Co., president; Richard 
K. Reese, Kraft Foods, first vice 
president; A. C. Schmidt, Armour & 
Co., second vice president; George E. 
Wilson, Lever Bros., third vice presi- 
dent; C. B, Whitaker, General Mills, 
Inc., secretary; and Lester Landau, 
Picker X-Ray Corp., treasurer. J. W. 
Limpert, Standard Brands, Inc., past 
president, was elected trustee for a 
three-year term. 


@ Sumner Farison has been appoint- 
ed manager of Michigan Bakeries, 
Inc., Jackson, Mich., succeeding Har- 
ry Lehman. 


@J. Dudley Calhoun has been ap- 
pointed executive vice president of 
Arnold Bakers, Inc. Mr. Calhoun has 
been a vice president of Arnold Bak- 
ers since 1949. Another recent ap- 
pointment is that of Niles H. Walker 
to assistant vice president in charge 
of quality control and product de- 
velopment. Vincent Comerford was 
advanced to the post of sales man- 
ager. 


@ The trancfer of Robert Coleman, 
Chicago, to Blackbourn, England, as 












GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
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assistant plant manager of the Na- 
tional Glaco subsidiary plant there, 
Prestige Group, Ltd., has been an- 
nounced. Mr. Coleman is a graduate 
of Purdue University, and was for- 
merly central divisional manager of 
Glaco and former plant manager at 
Pittsburgh. 

@ Edmund A. Borza, who has been 
associated with the baking industry 
for many years has been employed as 
assistant secretary 
of the Bakers 
Club, Incorpo- 
rated, of New 
York. Mr. Borza 
has been a mem- 
ber of the Ameri- 
can Society of 
Bakery Engineers 
for 15 years and 
the Allied Trades 
of the Baking In- 
dustry, New York 
Edmund A. Borta nivision, for about 
10 years. He attended Curry College, 
a business school and Duquesne Uni- 
versity. His business experience 
covers about 25 years in the baking 
industry in business management and 
accounting service as well as being 
the owner at one time of Baking 
Products Corp 

@H. E. Temple, formerly chief en- 
gineer of Equipment Engineering Co 
and Read Standard Corp., has joined 
Baker Perkins, Inc., Saginaw, Mich.., 
as director of research and develop- 
ment. E. A. Turner, executive vice 
president, made the announcement 





@ Appointment of W. J. Howe to a 
newly-created position as sales repre- 
sentative of mechanical packaging for 
the Central Packaging Division of 
Fibreboard Paper Products Corp. was 
ceported by F. M. Holland, division 
sales manager. Mr. Howe has had 
more than 10 years in the sales and 
development of packaging machinery 
for the baking food processing, and 
other industries. He will headquarter 
at 1789 Montgomery St., San Fran- 
ciso. 


@ Three new sales representatives 
for “Mycoban” sodium and calcium 
propionate have been assigned by the 
industrial chemicals section of Du- 
Pont’s Polychemicals Department. 
They are John C. Varley, Thomas R. 
Ikeler and Michael G. Yakubik. Mr 
Varley will be in Cleveland to handle 
sales in eastern Michigan, Indiana, 
Ohio, western New York, western 
Pennsylvania and Kentucky. Mr. Ikel- 
er, with headquarters in New York 
City, will cover the New England 
s‘ates, eastern New York. eastern 
Pennsylvan‘a, New Jersey. Delaware, 
and Maryland. Mr. Yakubik will be 
headquartered in Chicago and cover 
western Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Illinois, Missouri and Nebraska. 
Each of the three men recently com- 
pleted a course in bakery production 
at the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago. 


@ Borden Foods Co. has appointed 
Dan W. Murchison sales manager of 
its industrial sales department, ac- 
cording to T. O. Hofman, president 
Mr. Murchison will be responsible for 
all institutional and industrial seliing 
activities of the former food products 
and cheese divisions. 


@ Two vice presidents of Ekco Prod- 
ucts Co. were elected to the board of 
directors at the firm’s recent annual 
meeting. They are Edward C. Shultz, 
vice president of domestic manufac- 
turing and engineering, and Jack J. 
Culberg, vice president of housewares 
sales. A native of Chicago, Mr. Shultz 
joined Ekco early in 1956 when he as- 
sumed full responsibility for all man- 
ufacturing and engineering operations 


eked 
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1 the company’s 10 U.S. plants. Mr. 
Culberg is a veteran sales executive 
with Ekco, having joined the com- 
pany 11 years ago as a salesman in 
Chicago. Successively he was district 
manager, premium sales manager and 
assistant vice president and divisional 
sales manager. In 1955 he was elected 
to his present position. 

@ Appointment of two additional 
brokers to represent Carnation Co.'s 
bulk products for the baking, ice 
cream and confectionery trades has 
been announced by John T. Cunning- 


ham, industrial sales manager, In- 
stant Products Division. They are 
Clark-Thurber Brokerage Co., 1863 


Wazee St., Denver, Colo., and Norris 
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Dairy Products Co., 
Dallas, Texas 


@ Kenneth B. Chapman has been 
named general manager of the Su- 
torius Bread Co. plant in Newton, 
Kansas, according to W. Boyd Tour- 
tillot, president of the firm. An em- 
ployee of the company for 16 years, 
Mr. Chapman has been a route super- 
visor 11 years. 


3138 Quebec, 


@ Edward R. Florea, general man- 
ager of the baked foods division of 
the Kroger Co., Cincinnati, has .an- 
nounced the establishment of two op- 
erating areas in the bakery manu- 
facturing division. Robert E. Bailey 
and Gustave A. Risse have been ap- 


pointed area managers under E. J. 
Eschenroeder, general manager of 
bread and cake bakeries. 


@ Packaging Institute has announced 
the appointment of Alan R. Winslow 
as technical coordinator and editor 
of “The Packet.” Mr. Winslow comes 
to the Packaging Institute after con- 
siderable experience in the public rel- 
ations field. 


@ The election of George F. Chris- 
tians, Jr., as president of H. C. Chris- 
tians Co., was announced following a 
recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors. He will be chief executive officer 
for all company operations. Geo. F. 
Christians, Sr., retiring president who 
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ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


WE ARE proud of the fine baking results of 
HUNTER flours. We guard that reputation 
carefully. Selected wheats for HUNTER flours 
go through a rigorous qualifying process. 
When they pass that test we store them in 
ample quantity until needed. That is why 
HUNTER flours yield uniformly fine loaves 
year in and year out. You will like HUNTER 
flours for their top quality results. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 
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resigned after 46 years of active par- 
ticipation in company management, 
will serve as chairman of the board. 
Orval H. Ause, a member of the 
Christians organization for 22 years, 
was elected vice president, and will 
occupy the post of general manager 


@Gien R. Grissinger has been ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager of 
the Read Standard Bakery Equip- 
ment Division of 
Capitol Products 
Corp. Announce- 
ment of his ap- 
pointment was 
made by William 
Strandwi(tz, execu- 
tive vice president 
Mr. Grissinger 
who was formerly 
manager of Read 
Standard Divi- 
sion’s New York 
sales office, has a 
leading role in the design and produc- 
tion of the new Readco automatic 


Gien KR. Grissinger 


rack cooler. In his new position he 
will headquarter in Reaco'’s York 
Pa., offices 

@ Oakite Products, Inc., has an- 


nounced the appointment of two new 
technical field service representatives 
Raymond L. Hansen, formerly gen- 
eral manager of the Crown 
Bottling Co. of Menominee, M'ch., has 
been assigned to Green Bay, Wis; 
Thomas E. Thompson, who received 
his higher education at Ohio Stats 
University, will serve the food indus 


Roval 


tries in Columbus, Ohic. Both men 
completed an intensive eight-week 
training program at Oakite’s New 


York laboratories and in the field be- 


fore undertaking their new assign- 
ments 
@ The election of James W. Kirk- 


patrick, incuctrial 
as secretary was the only change in 
officers chosen at the recent annual 
meeting of the board of directors ot 


relations director 


the C J. Patterson Co. C. J. Patter- 
son, Sr., was reelected chairman of 
the bord tobert M. Patterson, 


president; C. J. Patterson, IJr., vice 
president and D. W. Ford, treasurer 
of the bakery service firm 


@ Vienna 
Pa has an 10 
tion of two employees. Si Milton who 
for the past two years has served the 
bakery as manager, has been 
named to the newly created post of 
vice president in charge of mer 
chandising and personne!. James Far 


Bak'ng Co., 


nonnerd the pron 


McKeesport, 


sales 


rell, sales supervisor, has been ele- 
vated to sales manager. 
BREAD S THE STAFF Ff Lire 





Constitution Revised 


CHICAGO—A copy of the revised 
constitution of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, containing the 
recommended change to set up a new 
membership class for retired mem- 
bers, has been sent to the ASBE 
membership as bulletin No. 156 

The new article IV, paragraph 4, 
reads: “Retired Members te tired 
members shall be those members who 
have been active members continu- 
ously for at least 15 years, who have 
attained the age of 60 years, and who 
have retired from the baking and/or 
allied business and who apply annual- 
ly for such status. Retired members 
shall not be required to pay dues.” 

This new membersh p classification 
was set up to retain the interest of 
longtime members who wish to read 
society publications and attend meet- 
ings. and participate in activities of 
ASBE after they have reached the 
place where no part of their income 
is derived from services to baking or 
allied firms. 
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OLLW Z UI LAID 


How the Concept of PIRO PIE RT VW Developed 


Only after man learned to till the soil and grow wheat, could the concept of 






property develop. The first kind of land ownership was a type of feudalism. 






Conquerors at first owned all land, then it was “let out” to cultivators who paid for it 






by working part-time on the landlord’s land, and by 






agreeing to fight in the landlord’s wars. 


















Thus, the embryo of individual ownership was formed, and 





the first type of rent was established. 












The Kansas Milling Company, in exercising the highest standards 















of milling, employs the latest scientific methods to produce truly fine-quality flours 












that perform again... again. . . and again. 






Second in a series of institutional messages 
dedicated to the bakers of America by 







WICHITA 
The Kansas Milling Company MNeimonoCee 


MARION 
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BEMIS 
PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT DEPT. 
408 Pine St. 

St. Louis 2, Missouri 









Almost everybody who brings problems to Bemis 
(where flexible packaging ideas are born) likes the 
flexible solutions that Bemis creates out of 100-year 
experience, skill and just plain flexible imagination. 

















BEMIS 


Bemis,). 











Bemis may already be making 
the better package you need. Call, write, or ask 





FARMERS’ DAUGHTERS make farmers buy their flour in Bemis Bemilin (dress print) cotton your Bemis man. 
bags because, stitched into dresses, they +. keep farm women at the height of fashion. So, 
Bemilin® Bags keep your flour sales up, too. Everybody benefits. 
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Cornmeal Awards 





Processing 
Bag size charge, 
Company— Milling point Quantity Ib 100 Ib. 
Alabama Flour Mills Decatur, Ala 510,000 5 $0.6! 
Decatur Milling Co., Inc Decatur, II! 4,000 000+ 100 20/5 36* 
Shawnee Milling Co Shawnee, Okla 560,000 5 65 
360 000 5 675 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co Wilkes-Barre, Pa 1,983, 700% 100** 99" 
16,300F 100 20/5** 71* 
600, 000+ 100 20/5** 56° 
Morrison Milling Co Denton, Texas 50,000 100 28 
Iinois Cereal Mills Paris, Ill 140,000 5 75 
200,000 5 75 
200,000 5 75 
50,000 5 75 
640 000% 5 35" 
230, 000% 5 35° 
80,000% 5 35* 
2,932, 900F 100 20/5** 36* 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc Indianapolis, Ind 60,000 5 69 
70,000 50 39 
120,000 5 69 
550,000 5 69 
40,000 5 69 
520,000 5 69 
Humphreys Mill, Inc Memphis, Tenn 400 000* 5 35° 
Burrus Mills, Inc Ft. Worth 500, 000+ 100 20/5** 849* 
Chas. A. Krause Milling Co Milwaukee 2,000 000+ 100 20/5* 4! 
2,000 000* 100 20/5** 36 
Lauhoff Grain Co Danville, III 500 000+ 100 20/5* 36 
Patent Cereals Co Geneva, N.Y 720, 000% 5°° 52° 
155,000* 5°° 42 
3,645, 0007 > 71* 
Quaker Oats Co St. Joseph, Mo 40,000+ 5 43° 
40, 000% 5 43° 
80, 000+ 50 82* 
80,0007 5 43° 
120,000+ 5 43* 
40 000+ 5 43* 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 40 000+ 6 35* 
40,000 5 35* 
Mount Vernon Milling Co Mount Vernon, Ind 1,000, 000% 100 20/5 51° 
1,000 000+ 100 20/5* 36* 
Hill City Flour Co Vicksburg, Miss 125,000 5 63 
580 000 5 63 
Crete Mills Crete, Neb 000, 000+ 100 20/5** 36 
*Credit. *Degermed. **Export 
development of the junior executive was made a_ political football and 
loud and long, and I think with some’ every effort made by congressional 
success. You as the heads of the man- and senatorial demagogues to make 


ufacturing departments of your re- 
spective companies, must, I am sure, 
recognize the importance of this need 
of succession and recognize further 
the need of preparing someone not 
only to take your place in the scheme 
of things, but someone to take the 
place of the one who takes your 
place. Keeping in mind that illness, 
yes, even the grim reaper himself, 
may strike anyone of us down, we 
will be unfaithful to our task and to 
our companies if we fail to start 
early to prepare a successor for our 
job. Failure to do it indicates either 
an absence of faith in ourselves or a 
feeling of insecurity insofar as our 
position is concerned. On the other 
hand, when we prepare a successor 
we indicate to top management that 
here is a man or woman who is pre- 
pared to step up, not out. 

This is top management's third 
challenge to you of the operative 
millers. 

Before concluding, I would like to 
express my thoughts on the economic 
health of our beloved country. It is 
strong and healthy. The little indis- 
positions that it goes through from 
time to time are only resting spots 
along its upward path toward what 
some people refer to as the more 
abundant life. Most of its troubles 
are man-made. They are made fre- 
quently by the politician who puts 
party before country and whose sole 
interest is his own reelection and the 
start of that reelection begins the 
moment he knows he has been elect- 
ed in the first place. 

There is a difference between a 
politician and a_ statesman. The 
statesman, and may God give us 
more of them, is the one who thinks 
first of the country as a whole and 
not alone about the little section that 
puts him into government 

Now with reference to the im- 
mediate situation, I don't for a min- 
ute belittle the unemployment that 
exists, but I do say that the politician 
has made it as large as it is by cry- 
ing, “wolf, wolf,” to such an extent 
that a minor business contraction 


it appear to be a full blown depres- 
sion and thereby force action which 
in the end would make the last condi- 
tion worse than the first. Because 
many of the ill-advised suggestions 
made in Congress could enacted 
start inflation on a new upward surge 


which might, if not watched very 
carefully, spell ruin just as it did in 
more than one country in Furope 


both after World Wars I and II 

Let us face the facts as they are 
Actually the unemployed while num- 
bering approximately 5 million still 
leaves over 62 million at work. The 
latest figures show that employment 
is up from a month ago 

The national product has 
receded to some extent dri pping 
from $440 billion in the third quarter 
of 1957, to approximately $425 bil- 
lion which was the estimate in Feb- 
ruary of 1958. This is a reduction of 
about $15 billion from the top 

The Prudential Insurance C 
which has been pretty 
forecasts, estimates that the 
national product will reach $450 bil- 
lion in 1958 and the department of 
commerce estimates that by 1965 with 
a population of 190 million the gross 
national product will be in the vicini- 
ty of $560 billion, and there are some 
economists who place it even higher 
It is my belief that the corner has 
already been turned. Construction is 
on its way up. The reduction in the 
rediscount rate by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank has increased the flow of 
money and obviously as it gets into 
circulation, this will help materially 

Many economists studying the ef- 
fect of the big increase in defense 
spending, figure that the country 
could stand as much as $59 billion a 
year on defense with a gross national 
product of $435 billion, and they esti 
mate that in 1960 the gross national 
product will be so large that the 
country could stand $65 billion a yea 
being spent on defense. My purpose 
for giving these figures is to show 
that the country is fundamentally 
sound, and those who are experts in 
forecasting the future, by their esti- 


£Toss 


solid in its 


gToss 






mates show that we will soon be on NEW ENID ELEVATOR 

























































our way to higher gross national pro- ENID, OKLA W. B. Johnston 
duction levels than ever before. What Grain Co., Enid, has announced that 


will build another million-bushel 
grain elevator in Enid. This will in- 
crease Enid’s storage capacity to 66 
million bushels. The new plant will 
made by him in his first inaugural cost approximately $200,000 including 
address was true then and is equally equipment. The elevator will be 100 
true today. He said, “We of this na- ft. long and 500 ft. wide and is ex- 
tion have nothing to fear but fear it- pected to be completed about May 
self.” I think we may safely con- 20. The new elevator will increase 
clude, considering the greatness of the Johnston grain company’s storags 
our country, that we can put fears capacity to 5.5 million bushels. Enid’s 
aside and with Longfellow say, “Sail wheat I exceeded 
on, oh ship of state, sail on oh Union’ only by Minneapolis, Kansas City and 
strong and great.” Chicago 


SEE EKCO 


can we conclude from this? While I it 
personally was not an admirer of the 
late President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
I must admit that one statement 


storage capacity is 













your next 
flour Promotion 








Let Ekco Products Company, 
America’s leading premium authority, 
help you make your next premium 
offer produce the type of results 
you've always dreamed of but, 
perhaps, have never quite achieved. 


For 25 lb. bag “‘in-the-bag”’ promotions, 
Ekco offers an unmatched selection 

of housewares items in the 12c to 16c 
price range . . . proven successful. 





For 10 lb. bag free coupon redemption 
program, EKCO has another 
complete range of items including a 
new cutlery line that'll work 

like a charm. 





We can also help you with the items 
you need for successful 5 lb. bag 
“in-the-bag”’ deals. 


Whatever your merchandising needs 
are, EKCO premium experts can help 
you with proven successful items from 
5c to $100. Over 3000 items 

to choose from. 


For better premium ideas . . . and for 

a personal copy of our Encyclopedia of 
Premium Housewares, write today, 

on your letterhead, to: Premium Division, 
EKCO Products Company Dept. N458 
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Dept. N458 
Chicago 33, Illinois 





EKCO Products Company 
1949 North Cicero Avenue e 
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Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 











Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H.Morris& Co. 


4 *2 Reaver Street NEW YORK 
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JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


New York 4, N. Y. 
Room 1536 


26 Broadway 








MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 








5.40, established brands of family 
flour $6.40@7.20, first clears $4.55@ 
4.95, 1% ash clears and higher $4.15 
@ 4.35. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 105% of 
capacity last week. Government busi- 
ness made up about 65% of the sales, 
which averaged 82%, compared with 
35% the preceding week and 80% a 
year ago. Shipping directions were 
good. Prices were about unchanged. 
Quotations May 2, basis Kansas City: 
Family $6.80, bakery short patent 
$5.43, bakery intermediate $5.33, first 
clears $4.90, second clears $4.70. 


Salina: The demand for flour the 
past week was slow and closing 
prices were about 9¢ higher than the 
previous week. Shipping directions 
were fair. 

Hutchinson: Business was extreme- 
ly slow for mills of Hutchinson and 
vicinity. No interest was shown by 
the family trade of bakers and new 
bookings were confined to small ex- 
port lots. The trade shows every sign 
of letting old contracts run to the 
last pound in anticipation of more fa- 
vorable new crop prices. Shipping di- 


rections slackened and operations 
were around 75 to 80%. Quotations 
May 2, basis Kansas City: Hard win- 





WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 
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The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 1-3362 


1 W. 10TH 8ST KANSAS CITY, MO 
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pomestic FLQY R export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 


























WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]_LOUR pomesnic 


410 Wilford Building 
i3rdand Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 





NAtional 2-3344—2-3345 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 


FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 
Monumental Building 
6120 W. North Ave. 
CHICAGO 39, ILL. 
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HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR Crates 


410-420 N. Western Ave.. CHICAGO. ILL. 














PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 
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Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. eae ta NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 
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FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 














Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 





“The Clearing House For Clears” 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicego 11, Ill. 











ter wheat family short patent, en- 
riched, $6.05@6.15; bakers’ short pa- 
tent $5.25@5.30, standard $5.15@ 
5.20. 

Oklahoma City: Poor sales with di- 
rections fair and supplies ample ap- 
ply equally to family and bakery 
flours. Prices closed unchanged on 
family and advanced 2¢ on bakery. 
Quotations May 2, delivered Okla- 
homa points, carlots: Family short 
patent $7@7.20, standard $6.30@ 
6.50; bakery unenriched short patent 
$5.91@6.01, 95% standard patent 
$5.81@5.91, straight grade $5.76@ 
5.86. Truck lots higher on all grades. 

Texas: There was no general im- 
provement in demand last week, but 
with the government business, sales 
probably amounted to 30% to 40% of 
capacity. Average running time con- 
tinued at five days. Bakers’ flour was 


quoted 5¢ higher, while first clears 
were 5¢ lower. Quotations May 2, 
100-Ib. cottons: Extra high patent 


family $7@7.20; standard bakers, un- 
enriched, $5.90@6; first clears, un- 
enriched, $4.95@5.05, delivered Texas 
common points. 


Central West 

Chicago: Strength in wheat futures 
and stiffening of flour prices proved 
more of a deterrent than a stimulant 
to sales in the central states during 
the week ending May 5. Total volume 
was around 25% of five-day milling 
capacity. The period resulted in only 
a small amount of spring wheat flour 
sold on a pds. basis. Bakers and 
jobbers, amply protected by order 
backlogs, apparently were content to 
draw these down rather than enter 
into new commitments. Soft wheat 
sales were slow, with cracker-cookie 
types and specialty grades of flour 
sold, mostly as two or three cars for 
early shipment. Quotations May 2: 
Spring top patent $6@6.35, standard 
$5.90@6.25, clear $5.50@5.85; hard 
winter short $5.50@5.95, 95% patent 
$5.40@5.85, clear $5.70@5.80, family 
flour $7.55; soft winter high ratio 
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$6.63, 
$5.02 @ 
papers 


$7.30@7.50, soft winter short 
standard $605@6.45, clear 
5.35; cookie and cracker flour, 
$5.35 @5.65. 

St. Louis: Flour sales are at about 
the lowest rate for the season. Re- 
placement orders have practically 


stopped and buyers are interested 
only in reducing present contract 
balances. The trade is very well 


covered until new crop and few book- 
ings are expected until then. In view 
of the slack running time in other 
areas, production from this market 
is remarkable. The mills were able to 
return their output to 86% of capa- 
city, and indicated that they will be 
able to hold the same high level dur- 
ing the current week. Quotations 
May 2, 100-lb. sacks: Family flour 
top patent $6.10, top hard $7.15, ordi- 
nary $5.70; Bakery flour in 100-Ib. 
papers: Cake $7.05, pastry $5.10, soft 
straight $5.55, clears $4.65; hard win- 
ter short patent $5.75, standard $5.55, 
clears $4.90; spring short $6.40, 
standard $6.30, clears $6.15. 


East 

Boston: Values were 
though trading interest was. still 
spasmodic and generally limited to 
immediate or nearby requirements. 
The three top grades of spring wheat 
flour advanced 7¢, while first clears 
moved against the trend and yielded 
5¢ on the high side. Hard wheat 
flours were 8¢ higher for the week. 
The only price variation in the soft 
wheat flour was a 5 to 10¢ rise in 
eastern straights. Mill agents report- 
ed business on the slow side, with 
most buyers refusing to make any 
commitments beyond 30 days or so. 
Price concessions for extended com- 
mitments generally were ignored 
Most bakers were holding off and 
looking for a sizeable price break be- 
fore July. They hope new crop prices 
will be substantially below current 
quotations. Quotations May 3: Spring 
short patent $6.90@7, standard $6.80 
@6.90, high gluten $7.10@7.20, first 
clears $6.02@6.27; hard winter short 
patents $6.51@661, standard $6.36G 
6.46; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.71@ 
7.33; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.92@6.27; soft wheat high ratio 
$6.67@8.02; family $7.62. 

Buffalo: A little 


higher, al- 


squeeze in sup- 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carioad lots, prompt 
delivery: 
Chicago Mpls Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Ln. 2... vcen-eaneeae bi nena 2 40@7.35 $.. ‘$ Sore ee RE ae 70 
Spring top patent Or eewid es aeons $ 
Spring high gluten ......... co akiews 6.17@6.29 ‘¢ ‘ ‘ 6 eae 96 
Spring short ..... Ee Fe 5.97@6.09 6.40 6.56@6.76 
RE a ee 5. “e 6.25 5.87@5.99 OP sss 6.30 646@6.7! 
Spring straight ... soe axenance che = bal , x . @6.66 
CO eae 5508 $05 mat y 57 .@ @6.15 5.82@6.12 
Hard winter family esavienss : . 6.40@7.20 wer 15 -.@ 
Hard winter short ........... : 5. 50 €:: HH 3 5.50@5.60 5.75 6.10@6.56 
Hard winter standard ............. 5.40@5.85 ; 5.40@5.45 ‘ $3 55 5.95@6.46 
Hard winter first clear ............. 5.70 - : @. 4 — 95 : 4.90 5.65@5.72 
Soft winter short patent .......... .@ ; F @ 7.83@8.02 
Soft winter standard . ; pune. ee : rH § rae @ 6.70@7.32 
Soft winter straight .......... -" , , -@5.55 S csae 28 
Soft winter first clear ; ; 5.02@5.35 @ ‘ ; 4.65 5.06@5.48 
Rye flour, white in ceeceeese 5.08@5.23 4.75@4.77 .@ 5.59@5.64 
Rye flour, dark BE Nes I et 48 4.00@4.02 eT. ork 4.84@4.89 
OE MUR Sos 005.400 cnc ceses ’ .@6.00 @... ...@ =e 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Or! 
Spring family ......... $...@7.60 $...@... $...@7.62 $6.70@7.60 $...@ 
Spring high gluten . 7.04@7.14 7.00@7.15 7.10@7.20 6.87@7.05 6.60@46.80 
Spring short ........ 6.84@6.94 6.85@6.95 6.90@7.00 6.467@6.85 6.50@6.70 
ccccce ss ess catincs 6.74@6.84 6.75@6.85 6.80@6.90 6.57@6.75 6.30@6.50 
Spring first clear ...... 6.00@6.20 6.65@6.75 6.02@6.27 6.06@6.30 5.75@6.05 
Hard winter short ............ 6.43@6.53 6.30@6.40 6.51@6.6! 6.24@6.30 5.95@6.!0 
Hard winter standard ....... 6.28@6.38 6.20@6.30 6.36@6.46 6.14@6.19 5.80@5.95 
Hard winter first clear ............. ool ond Sigil ete . ‘¢ <P ieie . 4.95@5.20 
Soft winter short patent .. val : : ‘ 5.85@6.20 
eT SS Fe aT 5.90@6.20 5.92@6.27 ..@ 5.45@5.70 
Soft winter first clear ie sunin skis ae i . Maes en . 4,80@5.25 
ne ee ee". dade s nevecteve 5.45@5.60 5.60@5.70 5.49@5.59 ; ¢ 
Rye flour, dark oa . = Te 4.74@4.80 ‘a 
eee a eee .-@6.75 .@ @ pr eee .@ 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent .........ccccees = Spring top patent ...... $5.95@6.20 $5.80@6.20 
DD Bic stcbestccocseg cuter ven spe DE lids slopes cose uae 4.80@5.10 4.55@4.80 
DE Saohd covedeneere eames 5.80 Winter exports? ........ 4.20 aaa 


*100-ib. papers. #100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. 
and British Columbia boundary. ¢Bakery wheat flour in 100-ib. papers. 


Halifax. **For delivery between Fort William 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran ; $47.00@48.00 $43.50@44.00 $50.50@5!.00 §$ 57.00 $56.00@57.00 
Standard midds - 49.50@50.00 45.50@46.00 52.50@53.00 ‘“ 58.00 56.00@57.00 
Flour midds . §1.00@52.00 48.00 @ io4 ; +¢ 
Red dog -..» 54.00@54.50 ..@49.00 59.00@60.00 - 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran $41.00@41.75 $45.50@46.00 $47.00@48.00 $51.25@52.00 $ $ ve 
Shorts . 46.25@46.75 52.25@52.75 54.50@55.50  49.00@50.75 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $50.00@5! .00 $51.00@53.00 $53.00@54.00 
Winnipeg 36.00@38.00 38.00@39.00 40.00@42.00 





plies of available spring wheat ap- 
peared last week, resulting in strong- 
er cash wheat premiums. The 
strength caused a 7¢ rise in spring 
wheat flour and put a damper on 
buying. Consumers are fretting about 
current levels and are holding back 
Many have enough flour to last until 
June or slightly longer. Those who 
need flour plan to buy on p.d.s. basis. 
Kansas wheat flour also was up 8¢, 
a reflection of scarce supplies be- 
tween now and harvest time. There 
was little sales activity. Clear flour 
held unchanged. Supplies have tight- 
ened because of reduced running 
time. Cake flour was unchanged, but 
pastry advanced 10¢ on strength in 
the Chicago market. Supplies are 
also scarce. 

Retail bakery sales have turned a 
little lower. There have been numer- 
ous industry cutbacks and some one- 
week plant closings in this area. 

Flour output here was above a 
week ago but below a year ago. Two 
mills put in a full 7-day week; two 
worked 6 days; one 4 days and the 
remaining mill 3 days. Quotations 
May 2: Spring family $7.60@7.70, 
high gluten $6.76@6.96, short $6.56@ 
6.76, standard $6.46@6.71, straight 
$6.66, first clear $5.82@6.12; hard 
winter short $6.10@6.56, standard 
$5.95@6.46, first clear $5.65@5.72; 
soft winter short patent $7.83@8.02, 
standard $6.70@7.32, straight $5.94@ 
6.28, first clear $5.06@5.48 

New York: Activity in the local 
market continued to follow the pat- 
tern of recent weeks, with purchasing 
limited to isolated small lots for early 
replacement. Most bakers and _ job- 
bers are adequately supplied for both 
hard winters and spring wheat types, 
with the majority having sufficient 
stocks for May and some even into 
June. Buyers are interested in re- 
ducing these supplies prior to new 
crop offerings which they anticipate 
will start at lower prices. 

Soft wheat balances are generally 
low, and the same pattern persists, 
with buyers looking to the new crop 
and an easing in the price structure 


Quotations May 2: Spring short $6.84 
@6.94, standard $6.74@6.84, high 
gluten $7.04@7.14, clears $6@6.20; 
hard winter short $6 43@6.53, stand- 
ard $6.28@6.38; Pacific soft wheat 
flour $6.65@7.21; eastern soft wheat 
straights $5.90@6.20, high ratio $6.65 
@8; family $7.60. 

Pittsburgh: Flour sales were small. 
Jobbers and large and small bakeries 
showed little interest in quotations 
Some bakers have drawn heavily on 
commitments and may soon need new 
supplies, but they are afraid of more 
recession. Purchases, as a_ result, 
were only hand-to-mouth. Directions 
improved in al] patents. 

Quotations May 2: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.14@6.19, medium 
$6.1946.24, short $6.24@6.30; spring 
standard $6.57@6.75, medium $6.62@ 
6.80, short $6.67@6.85; first clear 
$6.06@6.30, high gluten $6.87@7.05; 
advertised family patents $7.60, un- 
advertised $6.70@7.14; pastry and 
cake $5.57 @ 7.73. 

Philadelphia: Bakers and jobbers 
were still under influence of the same 
restraints which dimmed their buying 
appetites in recent weeks. Dealings 
came close to a standstill early last 
week as scattered hand-to-mouth 
takings by small operators in short 
supply accounted for the bulk of busi- 
ness. Stocks of hard winters were 
fairly good, with little risk in defer- 
ring purchases. The slower-than-nor- 
mal decline in the amount of flour on 
mill books was regarded as a fur- 
ther reflection of the decreased de- 
mand for baked foods in the wake of 
increased unemployment in local in- 
dustry. There was some encourage- 
ment in reports that layoffs were be- 
coming fewer, however. Meanwhile, 
it was believed that a_ substantial 
downward revision in mill postings 
would be required to induce heavy 
flour purchases. Quotations May 2, 
100 lb. cotton sack basis: Spring high 
gluten $7@7.15, short patent $6.854 
695, standard $6.75@6.85, first clear 
$6.65 @6.75; hard winter short patent 
$6.30@6.40; standard $6.20@6.30; 
soft winter, nearby $5.50@5.60 
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South 


New Orleans: Bakery flour sales 
improved slightly. Bakers and job- 
bers took on additional coverage, par- 
ticularly spring wheat flours. Most 
business was to bakers with limited 
coverage, mainly for 30 to 120 days. 
Hard winters were particularly quiet, 
with small lots being worked for spot 
and p.d.s. soft wheat flour users were 
showing more interest in replacement 
purchases, apparently expecting a 
recession in prices. With contracts 
near completion, cracker and cookie 
bakers’ price ideas are still below 
mill levels. Shipping directions are 
holding up well and stocks on hand 
are being well maintained. 

Export flour sales are in slightly 
better demand to the Middle East 
The Netherlands is again active. Bus- 
iness with Vietnam has not yet been 
concluded. Sales to Europe were slow 
and only small lots were worked to 
the Americas. Denmark and Norway 
were large purchasers, with the 
greater amount going to Norway. 

Quotations May 2, carlots, 100-Ib 
papers: Hard winter bakery short 
patent $5.95@6.10, standard $5.80G 
5.95, first clear $4.95@5.20; spring 
short patent $6.50@6.70, standard 
$6.30@6.50, first clear $5.75@6.05, 
high gluten $6.60@6.80; soft wheat 
short patent $5.85@6.20, straight 
$5.45@5.70, first clear $4.80@5.25, 
high ratio cake $6.35@6.75. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Flour grind continued 
brisk, with mills working on export 
orders to Saigon and the Philippines 
as well as previously placed domestic 


orders. However, no new _ export 
business was reported during the 
week. Quotations May 2: Bakery 
flour, pastry $5.80. 


Portland: Mi!] grind remains fairly 
steady in the Pacific Northwest, with 
some Philippine bookings, some to 
Saigon and some Quartermaster 
Corps business. Domestic buying re- 
mains fairly constant, but not par- 
ticularly heavy. Mills are doing a 
little better than usual for this time 
of the year, but bookings are on a 
day-to-day basis and could slow down 
at any time. Quotations May 2: High 
gluten $7.30, all Montana $7.12, fancy 
hard wheat clears $7.02, Bluestem 
bakers $7.14, cake $7.82, pastry $6.82, 
pie $6.52, 100% whole wheat $6.46, 
graham $6.06, cracked wheat $6.13, 
crushed wheat $6.36. 


Canada 


Toronto: There was some interest 
in flour purchasing on the part of 
domestic buyers during the week, 
which resulted in a fair amount of 
business. Quotations May 2: Top pa- 
tent springs for use in Canada $5.95 
@6.20 in 100’s cottons, less cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used. Bakers $4.80 
@5.10 in 100’s papers, less cash dis- 
counts, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used. 

There is practically no change in 
winter wheat flour. Domestic buyers 
have their requirements fairly well 
covered for the time being, and ex- 
ports are extremely limited. Quota- 
tions May 2: $4.20, 100 lb. in export 
cottons, f.o.b. Montreal-Halifax 
Farm deliveries of Ontario winter 
wheat are not at all brisk, but this 
is customary at this season of the 
year. There is no shortage of wheat 
for milling purposes. Quotations May 
2: $151@1.53 bu. f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Vancouver: Export flour demand is 
quiet. Reports from the Philippine 


islands indicate that buyers there are 
not showing any new interest in Ca- 
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nadian flour offerings and it is ex- 
pected that this condition will con- 
tinue at least until the hot season is 
finished in Manila. Domestic trade is 
quiet with prices unchanged. Quota- 
tions May 2, cash car for hard wheat 


grinds: First patents $5.95, bakers’ 
patents $4.90 papers and $5.10 cot- 
tons; Ontario pastry $6.70, cake 
$7.35. 


Winnipeg: Export clearances of Ca- 
nadian flour for the week ended May 
1 totaled 306,500 sacks, or less than 
6.000 under the week previous. The 
total included 24,800 sacks for Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement countries, 
compared with 23,500 seven days 
earlier. Western mills continue to 
operate to capacity and domestic 
trade is good. Prices remain un- 
changed. Quotations May 3: Top pa- 
tent springs for delivery between Ft 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary, cotton 100's, $580@6 20; 
second patents, cottons, $5.55@5.95; 
second patents to bakers, paper 100’s, 
$4.55 @ 4.80. All prices cash carlots. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Rye prices bulged 5¢ 
midway through the week and then 
collapsed, losing a full 10¢ on flour 
quotations, as the premium structure 
turned easier at the close May 5. The 
net result was a 5¢ loss in flour quo- 
tations for the week. Sales were scat- 
tered and small. Quotations May 2: 
Pure white No. 1 $4.75@4.77, medium 
$4.55 @4.57, dark $4@4.02. 

Chicago: Sales were very dull in 
the central states during the week 
ending May 5, as buyers were well 
stocked and apparently watching the 


new crop. Quotations May 2: White 
patent $5.08@5.23, medium $4.88@4 


5.03, dark $4.33@4.45§ 

Buffalo: Prices held about un- 
changed. Sales were nominal. Quota- 
tions May 2: White $5.59@5.64, medi- 
um $5.39@5.44, dark $4.84@4.89. 

Philadelphia: The local market last 
week moved in a familiar fashion, 
with little interest in deferred de- 
livery. The May 2 quotation on rye 
white was $5.60@5.70 

Pittsburgh: Prices showed a slight 
reduction, but attracted only small 
fill-in buying. New crop is too near 


for any commitments of larger 
amounts. Directions were fair. Quo- 
tations May 2, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


points: Pure white No. 1 $5.49@5.59, 
medium $5.19@5.39, dark $4.74@4.80, 
blended $6.21@6.31, rye meal $4.74@ 
5.05. 

Portland: Quotations May 2: White 
patent $7.10, pure dark $6.10 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Business in roll- 
ed oats and oatmeal continues to be 
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fair, with supplies good, and prices 
firm. Quotations May 2: Rolled oats 


in 80-lb. cottons $5.55, oatmeal in 
100’s cottons, $6.85, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is seasonal, with the volume 
moving declining with the approach 
of warmer weather. Stocks are mod- 
erate and prices steady. Quotations 
May 3: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks 
$5.45@5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks 
$6.65@6.90 in the three prairie prov- 
inces. All prices cash carlots. 


MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 8) 








tations May 2: Bran $47@48, stand- 
ard midds. $49.50@50, flour midds. 
$51@52, red dog $54@54.50. 

St. Louis: Cash millfeed maintain- 
ed its strong tone, with prices up 75¢ 
on middilings and $2 on bran. Local 
mills started the week with current 
production practically sold out and 
were unable to keep up with requests 
for immediate shipment. Limited sup- 
plies available in other markets, due 
to slack running time, created a de- 
mand from areas seldom serviced 
from here. Offerings for this week's 
shipment sold out readily, although 
mixers were very cautious in going 


beyond in view of the contracting 
outlet for formula feeds. 
Bulk bran, a sticky mover two 


weeks ago, has been difficult to locate 
all this week. Limited supplies avail- 
able could be due to light produc- 
tion, but some may be caused by an 
additional quantity of bran finding 
its way into the higher valued mid- 
dlings stream. Brokers attribute 
some demand to the emphasis mixers 
are placing on securing lower-priced 
protein ingredients to reduce the re- 
quirements for the more costly oil 


seed meals. Quotations May 2: Sack- 
ed bran $45.50@46, shorts $52.25@ 
52.75; bulk bran $42@42.50, shorts 


$48.75 @ 49.25, middlings $46@46.50 
Boston: A spot shortage of mill- 
feeds in the local market last week 
pushed values $1 to $2 higher, with 
most buyers seeking supplies for im- 
mediate needs. Mill agents described 
the over-all demand as good, but also 
reported that any suggestions of ex- 
tended commitments generall, were 
refused. Quotations May 3: Standard 
bran $56 @57, middlings $56@57. 
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Buffalo: There was a good flurry 
of sales April 28 and 29 on colder 
weather, low inventories and tight- 
ness of feed ingredients, and the 
market worked higher. Prices topped 
off after demand slackened at the 
higher levels and some flour mills in- 
creased running time. Shipping posi- 
tions turned easier. Running time 
ranged from 5 to 7 days. Bran lost $1 
of its early rise and ended $3 higher; 
middlings lost $1 and ended up $3.50; 
red dog was unchanged to $1 higher. 
Quotations May 2: Bran $50.50@51, 
standard midds. $52.50@53, red dog 
$59@60. The bulk differential on 
bran and middlings was $4.50. 

Philadelphia: The loca] market was 
without feature as buyers deferred 
purchases to await developments. 
The May 2 list of quotations showed 
bran at $57 and standard midds. at 
$58. 

Pittsburgh: Sales were very slow. 
Pastures are hindering sales. Sup- 
plies are plentiful, but some mills 
are not working full time and desig- 
nate no quick shipments. Quotations 
May 2, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran 
$53.86 @54.40, standard midds. $56.40 
@57.86, flour midds. $58.40@59.86, 
red dog $59.40@60.86. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
strengthened somewhat, and larger 
mixers and jobbers appeared more 
active than for some time. Both bulk 
and sacked feeds remained firm and, 
towards the week end, advanced ap- 
proximately $1. Mills are well sold 
over the current week to ten days 
and offerings were light, with a small 
volume of resales. Quotations May 2: 
Bran $51.25@52, shorts $49@50.75 

Memphis: Demand for millfeed was 
good, with mixed feed volume fair- 
to-good. Supplies of millfeed were 
ample and the price trend steady 
Quotations May 2: Bran $48.50, gray 
shorts $55.50, standard middlings 
$53.50, burlaps. 

Seattle: The Pacific 
millfeed market remained steady, 
with millfeed being quoted at $39 
ton for prompt through June ship- 
ment. Around 3,000 tons were sold 
to Japan for June shipment. How- 
ever, the domestic market was quite 
slow, and the California market a 
little on the draggy side. Quotations 
May 3: Millrun $39, standard mid- 
dlings $47. 


Northwest 


Portland: Demand was good from 
feed manufacturers. Export inquiry, 
with sales for distant position, held 
markets firm. Quotations May 2: 
Millrun $39, middlings $47 

Ogden: Millfeed advanced 
$1, with demand strong, especially to 
the west coast. Plants are working to 
capacity and are booked well through 
May. Quotations: (Up $1): Red bran 
and millrun $38, middlings $43. To 
Denver: Red bran and millrun $45 
middlings $50. To California: Red 
bran and millrun $45.50, middlings 
$50.50 f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand for 
millfeed has been fair, though there 
has been some slight easing in values. 
Quotations May 2: Bran $50@51, 
shorts $51@53, middlings $53@54, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


prices 


Vancouver: The domestic situation 
remains unchanged and there has 
been little business for export. Sales 
for mixing purposes here are still on 
the light side due to the continued 
mild weather. Quotations May 2: 
Bran $43, shorts $46, middlings $48. 

Winnipeg: A strong demand for 
western millfeeds has developed and 
prices are firm. Supplies are moving 
to Eastern Canada and the New Eng- 





$532,517, 


land states. Local sales are small 
Quotations May 3: Bran, f.o.b. mills, 
$36@38 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; shorts $38@3°S; middlings $40 
@42. All prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


NET PROFIT REPORTED 
NEW YORK—Net profit of Gen- 
eral Baking Co. for the 13-week pe- 
riod ended March 29, 1958 (after 
federal income taxes of $549,439), 
amounted to $539,005, equal to 23.7¢ 
a common share after meeting pre- 





ferred dividend requirements. This 
compares with net profit for the 
corresponding period in 1957 (afte 


Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 
Victor‘a Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 


federal income taxes of $524,283) of 
or 23.3¢ a common share, 
according to an announcement by 
George L. Morrison, chairman of the 
board 


oes Op EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
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wane? Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
2, a> “Cartier” “Lasalle” “Pontiac” 
Canaps* Cables—Eastmills . MONTREAL, CANADA 




















VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1852 


GRAIN FLAX 








MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 













There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 








Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 










Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 




































Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg — Medicine Hat—Edmonton 


Coble Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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RAILROADS 


red from page 5) 





processors of agricultural com- 
1odities. ICC officials also criticized 
the expansion of the exemption cov- 
rage to processed commodities 
through decisions where courts had 
ruled that a processed commodity 
till an agricultural commodity 
is the processed commodity 
the substantial identity of 
commodity. 
subcommittee 
took a more conservative view of 
on the use of the agri- 
cultural haulage exemptions, recom- 
mending to its main committee that 
Congress freeze the present pattern 
f exemptions of commodities on 
which court decisions have been 
made. However, the subcommittee 
returned frozen fruits and vegetables 
and imported agricultural commodi- 
economic regulation under 
ICC tariff controls. 


In the 


Was SUI 
is long 
retained 
tne raw 
The Senate report 


restrictions 


tes to 


private carriage, 


case of 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


which has been sharply criticized by 
IcC as “illegal carriage,” the sub- 
committee appears to have endorsed 
the ICC position by recommending 
that private carriage be exempt from 
ICC rate regulations only to such 
freight movement of its own goods, 
and that when private carriage en- 
gaged in return hauls of freight, that 
it be bound by a showing that such 
freight represented the primary busi- 
ness of the privately owned truck. If 
such a showing could not be made, 
such transportation could only be 
effected under published: ICC tariffs 
and other controls, the subcommit- 
tee recommended. 


Examination Asked 


The subcommittee also requested 
the Senate Finance Committee to 
examine the issues surrounding the 
three per cent excise tax on freight 
movement by all carriers and asked 
that it be repealed. This tax was in- 
troduced as a war measure but has 
grown in importance as a revenue 
producer. Opponents of the tax see 
no half-way relief as adequate. It 





1911 Baltimore Ave. 


Jones-HeTTreLSATER ConsTrRuCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crry 6, Missourt 








CHICAGO, ILL 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 





BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 





has been repeatedly contended that 
the tax is basically discriminatory 
on goods and commodities produced 
at great distances from their mar- 
kets where the imposition of the tax 
creates a larger impost on the ship- 
pers most distant from a market, 
although the product may be equal 
or better in value than that from a 
nearby point. The freight excise tax 
is particularly vicious when applied 
to agricultural commodities and in 
the case of private carriage danger- 
ously discriminatory, since the pri- 
vate carrier operating under the ICC 
designation of “illegal carriage” is 
able to circumvent any payment of 
this tax with complete legality. 

The Senate approach seems most 
likely to prevail in Congress with its 
subcommittee headed by influential 
George Smathers (D., Fla.). On the 
House side Oren Harriss (D., Ark.) 
is the subcommittee chairman. Mr. 
Harriss is known to have a sympa- 
thetic view to the carriers but this 
sympathy does not extend itself to 
a “charitable” approach. 

It seems probable that final action 
at this session is most likely to fol- 
low the pattern established in the 
Senate subcommittee report. Any 
controversy on these issues will prob- 
ably center in attempts to resfrict 
the agricultural exemption. 


BREAD (S&S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


FLAXSEED EXPORTS 

WINNIPEG—Canadian flaxseed 
exports aggregated 9,592,000 bu. 
from the beginning of August, 1957, 
to March 31, 1958, latest figures re- 
leased by the statistics branch of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners re- 
veal. This is well short of the com- 
parative total of 14,884,000 bu. ex- 
ported a year ago. The current crop 
year total showed 3,060,000 bu. clear- 
ed to the U.K.; 2,096,000 to Japan; 
1,432,000 to the Netherlands; 1,113,- 
000 to France, and 1 million bushels 
to Belgium. Five other destinations 
were listed. 



































ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—4,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 
F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY « W. C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


wotations on baking, milling and allied 
toeke listed on the ropa York Stock Exchange: 


Apr May 
25, 2 
—1i957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc : 32% 27 32% 32 
Allis-Chaimers a 26% 22% %23% 24% 
Am. Bakeries Co. 42%@ 34% 422 41% 
Am. Cyanamid 47% 39% 45% 46% 
A-D-M Co. ‘ 35% 29 33 33% 
Borden : soca ae 60% 65% 66% 
Cont. Baking Co 37% 27% 36% 37 
Pfd. $5.50 106 99 103% 104% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co 42% 33% 40% 40% 
Pfd. $7 sane 168% 159 164% 1642 
Dow Chemica! S9% 52% 55% 56% 
Gen. Baking Co i” m% %IIn I! 
Pfd $8 . 39 125 139 
Gen. Foods Corp 58 48 55% 57% 
Gen. Mills, Inc i 75 60% 74% 74% 
Pid. 5% ° 116” 112 1s 115% 
Merck & Co : 50% 36% 49% 48% 
Ptd $4 1462 109'% 140 
Natl. Biscuit Co 47% 41% 46% 46% 
Pfd. $7 168 1582 1662 165 
Pfizer, Chas . 65% 49% 64% 65% 
Pillsbury Millis, Inc 54% 4242 54% 53% 
Procter & Gamble 61% 55 60% 61% 
Quaker Oats Co 43%. 37% 43 
St. Regis Paper Co.. 33% 26% 32% 32'% 
Std. Brands, Inc 53% 40% S1% 53 
Pfd. $4.50 . 8% T7' 84% 
Sterling Drug 40% 29% 40% 39% 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc 84% 7 83 83 
Un. Bisc. of Am 37 30 32% 32% 
Victor Ch. Works 31 23% 27% 27% 
Pfd. $3.50 82 77'” 79 
Ward Baking Co 5. ae 11% 13 13 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Cream of Wheat ; - 32% 33 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd . 82 84 
Pfizer, Chas., Pfd. es 100 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd.... % 98 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd , 14444 145 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 9%3'/ 95 


of America, $4.50 Pfd. 100 


Un. Bisc 
$5.50 Pfd. 91” 


Ward Baking Co., 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on boking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Apr May 
25, 2 
—1957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 


Gr. A&P Tea Co 315 241 300 309% 
Horn & Hardart 


Corp. of N. Y 


Pid. $8 : - 115% 127% 128% 
Wallace & Tiernan 
Inc. : 27% 24% 25% 25 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Burry Biscuit Corp 4" 435 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of New York 33% 34 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of New York, $8. Pfd — 100'%2 102 
Omar, inc ; ; 12 12% 
Wagner Baking Co 2% 2% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 60 64 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Apr. Apr 
18, 25 
-——1957-58— i958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 3.25 2.75 3.00 3.25 
Pfd. B > eae 45 47 
Can. Bakeries 7 5% 5% “5S 5% 
Can. Food Prod. . 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
a. ten ettoe'e veeet 7 7 7 
Pfd - ee 37 37 37% 
Catelli Food, A care 29 30 30 
as ° ¢uave. Ae 4\ 4) 
Cons. Bakeries edad 8'2 7 7'A 8'/2 
Federal Grain ...... 33 26 282 28% 
_ Saree . ae 25'2 28 27 
Gen. Bakeries ..... 6.622 4.90 6.00 6.00 
Fis cccns ~o ee *68'/4 


Lake of the Woods, 
See -— a —s 
y % 8% 


Maple Leaf Mig. 9% 7 Me 8% 
RE eR 90 85 90 4 =—*84'/2 
McCabe Grain, A 25 25 25 
“res : 24'2 24% *24 24'A 
Ogilvie Flour 31 26 28 29 
ES ares 141 130 pa 141 
Std. Brands TE ek ; *39 *48 
Toronto Elevs. oc. ae 17 is *i8'2 
United Grain, A ... 16 15% 16 
Weston, G., A .... 26% 21% 24% 25% 
ipeustewe 26% 21'2 25 26 
eee 95 872 922 92% 


*Less than board lot. 


FOR WANT AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 
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May 11-13—National Council of the 
Baking Industry, semi-annual confer- 
ence, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Mon- 
treal, Que., Canada; exec. sec., Rob- 
ert H. Ackert, 191 Elington Ave. E., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

May 11-138—National Association of 
Flour Distributors, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., Phillip W. Orth, Jr., 
403 E. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

May 12-14 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., joint meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago; 
sec.. B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 12-15—Grain Elevator & Proc- 
essing Superintendents, annual con- 
vention, Pick-Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Dean M. Clark, 
1120 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, IL. 

May 13-14—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, spring meeting, Thomas Jefferson 
Inn, Charlottesville, Va.; executive 
sec., Harold K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., 
Richmond 19, Va. 

May 13-14—Iowa Baker: Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., Henry W. Jabusch, c/o 
Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 

May 18-20—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn., Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, IIL; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

May 19-20—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Hotel Sagamore, Lake George, 
N.Y.; sec., Roy A. Hock, 3524 East 
Ave., Rochester 18, N.Y. 

May 20—Pacific Northwest Crop 
Improvement Assn., Marcus Whitman 
Hotel, Walla Walla, Wash.; exec. sec., 
W. Howard Mann, Room 206, Denny 
Bldg., Second and Alder Sts., Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

May 21—Pacific Northwest Re- 
gional Grain Sanitation Committee, 
spring meeting, Marcus WlLitman 
Hotel, Walla Walla, Wash. 

May 25-27 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
bakers’ convention, Arlington Hotel, 
Hot Springs, Ark.; program chrm., 
Charley Meyer, Jr., Meyer’s Bakery, 
Little Rock, Ark.; sec., Art Spatz, 
2809 Kavanaugh, Little Rock, Ark. 


Assn., Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; sec. Fred Linsen- 
maier, Box 871, Denver, Colo. 

June 7-9—Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-season convention, Ocean 
Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., 
Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

June 10-11—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn., spring meeting, 
Woodstock Inn, Woodstock, Vt.; sec., 
George MacDonald, Vermont Bakers 
Assn., Woodstock, Vt. 

June 13—Kansas Crop Improve- 
ment Assn., Kansas Field Day, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas; chairman, G. Murray Ross, Amer- 
ican Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas. 


June 16—Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., annual general meeting, King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont.; sec.- 
mgr., Harry J. Dowsett, Room 205, 
29 Colborne St., Toronto 1, Ont. 


June 16-18—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Box 175, 
Rockingham, N.C. 

June 19-23—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Key Biscayne Hotel, Miami, Fla.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 20 — Pacific Millers Assn., 
Washington Athletic Club, Seattle, 
Wash.; sec., W. C. Theda, 620 Perkins 
Bldg., 11th and A Streets, Tacoma 2. 
Wash. 

June 20-21 — District 10, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Motel Ha- 
cienda, Fresno, Cal.; sec., Lawrence 
Conrad, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Welling- 
ton, Cal. 


July 


July 7-10 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, 
Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, Cal.; 
executive sec., Robert M. Green, 139 
N. Ashland Ave., Palatine, IL 


July 27-30—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston, W.Va. 


August 


Aug. 8—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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Aug. 15-16—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., Denver, Colo. 


September 


Sept. 5-8—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall convention, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 South 12th St., 
Richmond 19, Va. 

Sept. 6—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George J. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 


Mo. 
Sept. 7-9—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Sheraton-Jefferson 


Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; executive vice 
president, Alvin E. Oliver, 600 Folger 
Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 


Sept. 12-13—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, IIL; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Bros. Belt- 
ing Co., Chicago, Til. 

Sept. 14-16—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bldg., Milwaukee 38, 
Wis. 

Sept. 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta, Ga. 

Sept. 19-20—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Lake Texhoma, 
Lodge, Kingston, Okla.; sec., Henry 
T. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 26-28—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., Philadel- 
phia Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Galen 
Hall Hotel and Country Club, Wer- 
nersville, Pa. 
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Handel-en 
Maatschappy 


Algemeene 
Industrie 


N. V. 
“MEELUNIE” 


\ (Flour and Starch Union, 
} Ltd.) 


leerengract 


A a AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of 
FLOUR + FEED ~- STARCH 








M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference 
Address H. Albert De Bary & Co 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 











A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Flour, Grain and Feed 


Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: * lam,” Rotterdam 














Comm. Venn. Handelmij v/h 
OSIECK & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
ESTABLISHED 1854 Jaa ¢ addess: OSIECK 














VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMI TERS 
THE CORN EX HANGE BUILDING, 


LONDON, E. C, 3. 


AVAUMAS N 








Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 





ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branch: 29, Donega Stree Belfast 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ET‘ 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-2 r st LONDON, E. C. 3 


\ ress: “Grainistic,”” London 





“SIDNEY SMITH 


FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 


52 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C St also Bentley 
ar Western | n 5 Letter Codes 














H. J.B. M. RADEMAKER 
MILLERS AGENT 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM Z 


Cable Address JOS 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
. a , a3 D FEED 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 











BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS"” 

All Standard Codes Used 








MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, E.C.3 








Cable Address 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





| a y “~ r —“ y 7 y 
GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Byerir 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed 


SINCE 1889 


Amsterdam 
Private 
New York 


Riverside 


Reference arantee Trust 














Ge 
Ww 


Prne 
J WAKELY y} 
( >| MILLING G . 


i COMPANY 





ILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


c 
5 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


APACITY 
000 Cwrts. 








“DURAMBER” 


SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











The 


Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 


Grain Storage 7,350,000 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 


Kelly 


Seaboard 


FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








GRAIN SERVICE? 
where — 


TER 





New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omahe Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 

Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, 8. C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


MINAL fs 


* Rilecoe art she 


. 
Chicago Norfolk ey 
St. Louis poses 
K i ouisville 
aw Ame Memphis 
Minneapolis eR 
Buffalo Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 
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,are now scheduled to start on May 

12. In recent weeks CCC sales of 
corn for export have been substan- 
tial. For the week ending May 2, 
such export sales for corn are re- 
ported in the USDA grain market 
news at approximately 2.5 million 
bushels. 


Details Disclosed 

The following details have been 
disclosed on the technique of bidding 
for subsidy under the corn program, 
one of which will probably be the 
template for regulations to be issued 
for the other feed grains. 

At the close of the market each 
day, exporters will be permitted to 
submit bids for a subsidy for certain 
specified quantities of corn. Bidding 
will be open for one hour, and after 
that period as quickly as possible 
CCC will notify successful bidders of 
its decision. 

The trade had asked that a bid 
once accepted might be available for 
indefinite use at some later date, but 
since the program is getting under 
way in the later half of the corn 
crop year, USDA officials felt they 
could not run the risk of abetting 
subsidy windfalls which might occur, 
particularly at the transition from 
old to new crop. 


Concession Made 

However, USDA did make a con- 
cession in respect to this request of 
the trade. It was as follows: Bids for 
subsidy will be accepted for three 
basic 60-day subsidy periods during 
which time the quantity of the com- 
modity obtained in advance of export 
must be exported by the successful 
bidder or owner of the certificate in- 
kind document. It is to be expected 
that there will be a traffic in subsidy 
certificates between exporters or in- 
termediates. 

Hence, as of May 12, a successful 
bidder for a certain quantity of sub- 
sidy-in-kind payment would obtain 
a certificate good for 60 days ending 
July 12; subsidy bids will also be ac- 
cepted for two other 60-day periods 
as follows: July 13 through Sept. 12 
and from Sept. 13 through Nov. 12. 

It is explained that there will be 
within these three 60-day units, over- 
lapping 60-day periods as, for exam- 
ple, a June 12-Aug. 12 period, etc. 
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OF FARM PRODUCTS 

















Everybody talks uniformity— 


ATKINSON 


DELIVERS IT! 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Under this procedure there would 
always be in effect a 60-day export 
period starting with the 12th of each 


month, thus providing a degree of 
export flexibility to meet changing 


world price conditions. 

There will also be an interchange- 
ability for certificate redemption be- 
tween all feed grains. Obviously such 
a condition will not become operative 
until after later regulations are is- 
sued for the other feed grains—oats, 
barley, rye and grain sorghums. 

While this subsidy program fell 
somewhat short of everything the 
exporters had asked, it does contain 
concessions such as noted, and it is 
probable that during a testing period 
between now and the new crop year 
it may be found that the methods 
can be safely streamlined so that a 
subsidy-in-kind certificate can be 
made available for redemption at 
any time during a crop year rather 
than narrowed down to the 60-day 
export deadline requirement for re- 
demption. 

Unfortunate Aspects 

In some respects, it is seen un- 
fortunate that the feed grain pro- 
gram gets off to a start so late in 
the corn crop year when much of 
the world export business in corn 
has already been committed, at least 
as far as the U.S. share is concerned. 
It is about this time that the south- 
ern hemisphere corn crop moves into 
world markets, and for this crop 
year there is a substantial quantity 
of Argentinian corn which will seek 
its normal markets in Western 
Europe. So the stimulus to commod- 
ity futures market activities of ex- 
porters hedging their open market 
purchases of corn for export will be 
modest in volume, it is believed. 

The big unanswered question re- 
mains that of the rate of subsidy 
bids which CCC will accept. It is 
seen that the government will have 
considerable latitude in channeling 
demand of one feed grain over an- 
other just as it suits USDA pur- 
poses in funneling one commodity 
into the export stream in precedence 
over another. 

Such flexibility of CCC subsidy 
action must be expected as an in- 
strument whereby it will act to re- 
lieve storage congestion or to favor 
a commodity where surpluses seem 
to be mounting heavily. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 








mem em v 
WANTED—BAKERY FLOUR SALESMAN, 


mill with location for milling 
also blended 


Aggressive 
both spring and 
Has opening for salesman in 
adjacent to Chicago, upper Indiana, and 
Ohio, Should live 


Southwest 


flours area 


in Chicago area. Prefer 


man with flour selling experience or ex 
perience and knowledge of the baking 
industry Address Ad No 3748, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 40, Minn 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
eaemeneeietlintieeteeareeeenee aati v 


SECOND MILLER, 24 YEARS’ EXPERI- 

4,000 cwt. mill. Last 12 years as 

married, desires responsible 

1 good firm. Address Ad No 

Northwestern Miller, Minne 
Minn 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v a ernment 


FOR SALE—ONE 4x17 NORDYKE SIFTER 
with A-1 Boxes. 180 R.P.M. Driving Irons 
Counter Weights enclosed in ring La 
Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn. 








MACHINERY WANTED 











ene ¥ 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 


scales, bag ciosing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo 








CHEESE CAKE FORMULAS—27-page book- 

let giving full information about Formula 

struction, Production Techniques, Types 

of Cheese to Use, Formulas for 12 
lar Cheese Cakes and Pies. 
Price $2.00 

Edward M. Voorhees 
601 N. Adelle Ave., De Land, Fic. 














ONE OF 300,000—The 1958 Betty 
Crocker All-American Homemaker 
of Tomorrow, selected from an origi- 
nal field of 300,000 graduating senior 
high school girls, is Mary Martin, 
17, above, of Tylertown, Miss. She 
is the third girl from the South and 
second farm girl to win the $5,000 
scholarship in the four years the 
General Mills, Inc., homemaking pro- 
gram has been in existence. 


Research Foundation, 
Millers to Meet 


OKLAHOMA CITY —The annual 
meeting of the Oklahoma Research 
Foundation and the Oklahoma Mill- 
Assn. will take place at Okla- 
homa State University, Stillwater, 
May 9. Sessions will be held in the 
small grains research building on 
the agronomy farm at the college. 

Oklahoma's progress in wheat re- 
search will be outlined at the meet- 
ing by Dr. A. H. Schlehuber, head of 
the small grains section of the 
agronomy department. 

A discussion of the economics and 
politics of the wheat picture will in- 
volve several speakers. Ferdie Deer- 
ing, editor of the Farmer Stockman 
magazine, Oklahoma City, will talk 
on “What shall we do about our con- 
tinuous wheat surplus quest?” Dr. 
Lewis E. Hawkins, director of the 
Oklahoma Experiment Station, will 
describe the current wheat situation. 
These men, with Dr. Leonard Miller, 
head of the Department of Agricul- 


ers 


tural Economics, and Dr. Marlowe 
Thorne, head of the agronomy de- 
partment, will form a_ discussion 
panel. 
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H. C. Schierling 
Elected to Head 
Accounting Group 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—H. C. Schier- 
ling, Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 
Kansas, is the new president of the 
Flour Mill and Grain Accountants 
Assn. He was elected at the recent 
spring meeting of the group held 
here. 

Other officers elected were: Q. M. 
Budd, New Era Milling Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas, vice president, and F. J. 
Nied, Standard Milling Co., Kansas 
City, secretary-treasurer. 

In his talk on soybean production, 
marketing and processing, Dwight L. 
Dannen, president of Dannen Mills, 
Inc., St. Joseph, called attention to 
the similarity between the flour mill- 
ing and soybean processing indus- 
tries. 

“You, of course, have been faced 
with a decline in per capita consump- 
tion of flour—because of the flight 
from obesity—which actually has 
worked in our favor, since flour con- 
sumption has been replaced in part 
by meat consumption, which has cre- 
ated a better demand for our soy 
meal in livestock and poultry feed- 
ing,” said Mr. Dannen. He called the 
soybean the “Horatio Alger” of 
American farm commodities, with 
production having increased from less 
than 7 million bushels in 1927 to al- 
most 500 million bushels in 1957, a 
6,500% increase. 

Of total consumption of fats and 
oils, soybean oil has risen from 27 
million pounds in 1935 to 2,260 mil- 
lion in 1955, or 30% of total fats 
and oils consumption. Consumption of 
soybean oil meal also skyrocketed 
from 11% of the total meal market to 
66% in 20 years, said Mr. Dannen 
He credited much of this growth of 
the industry to three associations. 

Promotional Plans 

One idea of the Soybean Council 
of America, Inc., for promoting more 
use of soybean products is to use 
10% soy flour in wheat flour to make 
a high-protein, low-caloric bread for 
our present-day desire for such foods. 

“It is thought that by producing 
such a bread, consumption could be 
increased to an extent that would 
raise wheat flour consumption many 
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times the 10% lost through the addi- 
tion of soy flour,” Mr. Dannen said. 


Looking into the future, Mr. Dan- 
nen said the outlook is very bright for 
the soybean industry. He predicted a 
continued expansion, with eventually 
a billion bushels a year being raised, 
processed and consumed. 

Other speakers included E. E. 
Kohlwes, general traffic manager, 
Standard Milling Co., Kansas City, 
who discussed in-transit privileges as 
related to the accounting department 
of a mill and other traffic problems; 
and Dwight Geiger, CPA with Ar- 
thur Young & Co., who spoke on re- 
ducing audit costs. 

The group toured the Dannen Mills 
soybean plant in conjunction with the 
meeting. 





BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RECORD BARLEY CARGO 

WINNIPEG A record cargo of 
barley totalling 819,773 bu. cleared 
from Part Arthur April 18 for unload 
at Port Colborne. The previous record 
for barley was established a few years 
ago and totalled slightly more than 
816,000 bu 





Pillsbury Official 
Elected to Office 


In Marketing Group 


MINNEAPOLIS — Robert T 
Browne, director of marketing de- 
velopment, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has 
been elected vice president of a new- 
ly formed marketing management di- 
vision of the American Marketing 
Assn. The association is concerned 
with all phases of marketing for gen- 
eral industry and education. 

Commenting on his election, Mr 
Browne said, “The association’s work 
over the past 30 years has been re- 
sponsible for the development of the 
modern marketing concept in busi- 
ness. That concept is now well estab- 
lished. Our job is to provide expanded 
services to marketing people whether 
they be in education, research o1 
management.” 

Mr. Browne is a past president of 
the association’s Twin Cities chapter, 
and has previously served as a vice 
president of the national organiza- 
tion 
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SAFETY AWARD WINNERS 


CHICAGO—Five firms in the food 
and beverage field were recipients of 
the National Safety Council’s 1957 
Public Interest Award. The advertis 
ing campaigns of the companies 
American Bakeries Co., Columbia 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co., Eppens, 
Smith Co., First National Stores and 
White Swan Coffee Co. of Texas 
were cited by the council as an ex- 
ceptional service to safety 


REMEMBER 
TO ORDER 


CHASE 


BAGS 


There's None Better/ 











GRAIN CORPORATION 


The 


Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


© 





Robert Yeager °* 


P.O. Box 4207 * 


Samuel Muir ° 
Manager 





KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bidg. © GRand 1-7535 


FORT WORTH 
MArket 6-3731 


Stockyards Station 
James Meyers, Manager 


ENID 
ADams 7-3316 


AMARILLO 
DRake 3-0936 


Manager 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


















OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


Careful wheat selection is the backbone of any flour 
business. Our experience and our vast storage facili- 
ties can help you secure the finest of hard winter 


wheats. Call us. Grand 1|-7070. 





BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE S3UILDING «+ 








J. P. BURRUS, eresiwent 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN »* FEED GRAINS 


A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x. c. mor. 
E. M. SUMMERS 


J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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quality milling wheat 


and all feed grains 
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Ma, Colorado Milling & Elevator Co.e Oklahoma Flour Mills Company Mill, El Reno, Oklahoma ¢ 4,000 cwts. daily capacity 


COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
MAINTAINS QUALITY WITH THE HELP OF 


Wa&T Flour Treatment 


























In seventeen mills throughout the United States, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Company stresses quality in its finished prod- 
ucts —“home office” quality, no matter where the mill is located. 
One of its means of securing this quality is the use of Wallace & 
Tiernan’s products and services. 


For flours treated to the optimum of maturity and to satisfy 
the most rigid baking requirements, CM&E uses the Dyox® 
Process to produce chlorine dioxide as a fresh, sharp gas without 
storage. 


For pin-point pH control of pastry flours, it uses W&T Beta 
Chlora® control units that permit individual stream treatment 
with only one control valve setting. Chlorine application is easily 


di Oklahoma Mill employee setting single contro! valve on Beta 
Chlora Control unit. Unit applies chlorine gas accurctely 


and dependably to individual flour streams read on an accurately calibrated scale. 

yoxr® unit is in right foreground. Here, ch orine dioxide gas, 

——————— For best color dress and the peak of color removal, CM&E 
® . . . 

a a ee uses Novadelox®, applied through the reliable, mill-tested, W&T 

b lor remov nd pendable application. Similar 

thy oll — for the is ” of N-RICHMENT-A mono Heavy Duty NA Feeder. 





W mixes for the enrichment of flour 


Colorado Milling & Elevator Company is only one of the many 
milling companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is 
not one of these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s 
complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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An autograph on every loaf! 


s2Leee In ancient Pompeii, the business of 
making bread was highly competitive 


—just as it is today. So these early predecessors of 
ours were among the first to appreciate the value 
of a trademark. Every loaf of Pompeiian bread was 
stamped with the baker’s name! 

Bread has been the basic food of civilized man 
since the stone age. Its nutritive value is only one 
of the reasons it is still the staff of life. The second 
reason is that the arts of milling and baking have 


never stood still in all these thousands of years. 

General Mills believes that tomorrow’s bread will 
be even more improved. And tomorrow’s customers 
will be just as eager to buy the bread marked with 
the name of the progressive baker who is served by 
the progressive miller. 





General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





